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It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writing, 1931 
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Border and Other Poems. 



Jttg Jftither'0 $)atnt. 

What is the truest thing on earth 

That a true son of man can name ? 
What is the soil o' manly worth ? 

0, is it not a mither's hame ? 
My mither was a mither true, 

As e'er inspir'd a filial flame ; 
And, oh, the blessings were na few 

That met ye in my mither's hame. 

Palatial grandeur was na there, 

Nor greatness, wi' its cumbrous load ; 
But honest souls found something mair — 

They found the noblest work o' God : 
They found a large and loving heart, 

A gifted woman, void o' blame ; 
They found life's grand and glorious part 

Abiding in my mither's hame. 

I see her yet, I see her yet, 

The woman o' the sterling mind, 

The brave, true leddie every whit, 
The ornament o' womankind ! 



MT MITHER'S HA ME. 



Again do I my witness gie, 
That whatsoever went or came, 

Life's beauty, life's fine dignity, 
Still met me in my mither's hame. 

Oh, vanished gude ! thou comes na back ! 

And at her door nae mair 111 ca' 
To hae her crack, and to partak' 

0' her potluck sae guid and braw. 
Nae mair will I, when dark my lot, 

Her kind maternal solace claim ; 
Nor as unto a shelter'd spot 

Betake me to my mither's hame. 

Oh, how the auld things pass away ! 

There's naething in the warld can last ; 
All things maun sune or late decay, 

And yield to Time's resistless blast. 
But, oh, beyond yon dreary goal 

Fond Love retrims her deathless flame, 
And something says within my soul 

That there is now my mither's hame ! 




O, irS UP THROUGH JED-FOREST. 



®, it's up through Jeb-Jarwrt. 

O, it's up through Jed-forest, to meet 'mong the foremost 

The bright blushing spring, bonnie Marion hied ; 
And, indeed, she did meet her ; and, indeed, she did 
greet her ; 

But the spring miss'd a friend frae poor Marion's side. 
As lovely as ever, by Jed's crystal river, 

Was the spring's lovely face ; yet, tho' a' things were 
braw, 
Marion's griefs they were flowing, and, o'erabank bowing, 

In Jed's running waters she let her tears fa'. 

*" Oh, John," cried the maiden, " my heart it is laden 

Wi' dule and wi' care — all my joy it is fled ; 
By thee I'm forsaken, and spring canna waken 

The hopes I ance felt on the banks o' the Jed. 
I ance was the fairest — I ance was the dearest ; 

But my life, like a flower, is now bow'd to the grave : 
Come, Death, do thou slay me ! Come, Death, do thou 
lay me 

Asleep, oh, for ever, by Jed's crystal wave !" 

* 
0,it's up through Jed-forest ! nae mair'mongthe foremost, 

For anither young spring will poor Marion hie ; 
It still is but simmer, still green is the timmer, 

But low, in deep silence, the fairest doth lie. 
Sing, sing, thou dear river ! yes, sing on for ever ! 

Or hoarsely, by bank and by scaur, onward roar ! 
Thou canst not awaken whom sorrow hath taken ; 

Full soundly she sleeps, and will waken no more ! 
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Wxt (Emtgrmtt'0 fUttmt tcr the $lttle. 

'Twas moonlight ! not a leaf did stir 

Within the balmy wood, 
When on thy bridge, fair Bonchester, 

An aged wanderer stood. 

Once full of majesty and strength 

Had surely been his form, 
Though now 'twas bent, as it at length 

Had yielded to life's storm. 

His hair was snowy ; you could trace 

It's youthful hue no more ; 
His venerable furrow'd face 

With grief was shaded o'er. 

'Twas shaded o'er — a spirit fraught 

With lasting grief it spoke ; 
Yet once as he of boyhood thought, 

A splendour o'er it broke. 

Now seem'd he gazing on the Rule, 

His own dear native stream ; 
Yet, oh, he saw it not : his soul 

Was holden in a dream. 

Up, up the chequer'd flood of years, 

As on the wind he flew, 
Till the old Time's face, in its young grace 

And careless mirth, he knew. 



THE EMIGRANTS RETURN TO THE RULE. 5 

Again he liv'd his boyhood o'er ; 

Once more by bonnie Kule 
He joined the merry, lusty roar 

Of imps let loose from school. 

Again the glassy pool he tried 

What time the sun was high ; 
Again in naked races vied 

Till he was warm and dry. 

Once more he liv'd the golden days 
"When he, in dreams, would climb, 

Like pilgrim, up romantic ways 
To man's estate sublime. 

Again he ardently desir'd 

A stalwart man to be, 
For glowing tales his fancy fir'd 

Of lands beyond the sea. 

. Then one in beauty's tender bloom 

Arose within his thought ; 
Even she, the fair young bride, with whom 
He foreign lands had sought 

Autumnal glory lit the shade, 

The barley ear was full, 
When he and his fair Marion bade 

Adieu to bonnie Eule. 

How much since then had come and gone ! 

'Twas fifty years ago ; 
He seem'd like pine-tree, old and lone, 

Wasting the woodman's blow. 



6 THE EMIGRANTS RETURN TO THE RULE. 

And this thought came now full suddenly 

And chilly o'er his heart, 
Amd from his blissful reverie 

He woke up with a start. 

Yes, he was old, and lone, and bare, 

Just like an aged tree 
That shivers alone in the northern air 

On a bare acclivity. 

For he had seen his Marion true 

Laid in a foreign grave ; 
Had seen her beauteous issue, too, 

Sink down, and could not save. 

And now unto his native place 

Had he return'd, to find 
That there remain'd of him no trace 

Within a living mind. 

He had eager look'd through the auld kirkyaird, 
To each hamlet-home had gone ; 

Ah ! not one kinsman Death had spared, 
Of former friends but one I 

But dried was he in Time's cauld blast, 

Shrivell'd, and deaf, and blind, 
And so benumb'd in thought, the past 

Was buried out of mind. 

Ah ! now into the wanderer's e'e 

Started some briny tears, 
While he sadly thought on the changes wrought 

In fifty weary years. 



THE EMIGRANTS RETURN TO THE RULE. 7 

Kule's moonlit stream now bending o'er, 

His heart to breaking full, 
" Fair scenes," he sigh'd, " bloom as of yore, 

Flow on, thou crystal Kule ; 

" Your loveliness no longer cheers, 

It stirs but thoughts of pain; 
For, oh, the friends of other years 

Can ne'er come back again. 

" Again to that far land Til go 

Where sleeps my Marion dear, 
Where rest mine offspring — I shall know 

Eest there ; but, oh, not here. * 

" Oh, there from life's long thrall set free, 

My last repose I'll find ; 
And parted friends at length shall be 

In blest reunion join'd." 
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When hairsts hae a* been gather'd in, 

And snaws on flickering blasts are swirl'd ; 
When sangs, and cracks, and blythesome din 

At firesides mak' a heartsome world, 
Oh, then thy blythesome voice is miss'd, 

Thine empty chair I start to see, 
And deeply sigh o'er a* the joy 

That faded and that died wi' thee. 



When Spring, frae blooming southran bow'rs, 

Comes in wi' herald-cuckoos gay, 
And curlews cry o'er heathery moors, 

And laverock soar and sing away, 
Oh, then thy mountain sangs are miss'd 

On rugged hills, by fountains sheen, 
And a* the mirth o' God's green earth 

But tells o' that whilk ance has been. 



When Simmer hings o'er thy bow'r-door 

The red, red rose, sae fair to see, 
And leafy forest-arches pour 

Sweet showers o' merry minstrelsy, 
Oh, then thy wud-notes wild are miss'd, 

And, oh, the rose I wont to pu' 
May deck nae mair thy raven hair, 

Or vie wi' thy saft cheeks' rose-hue. 
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When Autumn comes, sae red and sere, 

And Beauty's wrecks o'er earth are strown ; 
When, 'mid the remnants o' the year, 

The wild-bird's note grows sad and lone, 
Oh, then thy blythesome voice is miss'd, 

And phantom-shadows o'er me brood, 
Sae mournfully they gar me sigh 

For Winter's storms and whirlwinds rude. 
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©-ctober. 

Hail, ye lowne days of October — 
Golden-girdled autumn days ! 

Hail, ye groves, august and sober ! 
Hail, ye pensive leaf-strown ways ! 

Now may men, with fortunes shatter'd, 
Emblems of their state behold 

In the year's spoil'd honours, scatter'd 
O'er the ground, so damp and cold. 

Sunk are now the groves in sadness, 
Save what time the feather'd throng, 

Kous'd by sunshine into gladness, 
Pour an intermittent song. 

True, it happens in the valley, 

Even when fall dull drizzling showers, 
That one hears birds singing gaily, 

Like brave souls when fortune lowers. 

'Tis a time for sacred musing : 

Now, in meditative mood, 
Nature's ample page perusing, 

Let me roam through field and wood. 

Through the dim glades let me wander, 
Where lone-murmuring flows the rill ; 

'Mid this pensive autumn grandeur 
Let me pause upon the hill. 



OCTOBER. 11 



Mighty Nature ! in all ages 

Man from thee high Truth has learn'd, 
And both babes and hoary sages 

Have in thee a friend discern'd. 

Now thy sacred influence stealing, 
Like deep music, o'er my heart, 

Wakens in me thought and feeling, 
Strengthens all my better part. 
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Jean pnisaj) anb her (EaUant. 

Afar 'mong Kirkcudbright's wild heathery mountains, 
'Mong her mosses and muirlands, her lochs and her 

fountains, 
Jean Lindsay did dwell, wi' wee Hughie, her callant, 
And 'bout these I now ettle to sing a bit ballant. 

Their housie was wee, and wi' rashes 'twas theekit ; 
A bit wusp held thegither its chimla, peat-reekit ; 
And its twa bits o' winnocks were ilk a wee wicket, 
And its east wa' was green wi' a fine ivy thickit. 

And the peat-stack did stand at the wast wa' weel 

bieldit, 
While a yaird 'fore the door bonnie tata craps yieldit, 
And through the yaird hedge aft wad bore Hugh's wee 

lammie, 
"While owre it wad look Jean's braw Galloway crummie. 

At the back o' the house Jean had twa grumpies feeding, 
And a cock ye might see his seraglio leading 
Aftentimes to the stye ; and at hand was a gutter 
Where fat ducks, a full score, through the hale day wad 
squatter. 

Frae what I hae mentioned thus far in my ballant, 
Gey routhie, ye'll see, were auld Jean and her callant; 
But now for a tale whilk I fain wad be telling 
About this fine pair in their cantie bit dwelling. 
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Lo ! the broad day is shining ; and to their peat-casting 
Jean and Hugh doon the gate should hae lang syne 

been hasting ; 
But still they're no steerin' — Jean, honest woman, 
What, what can it mean ? 'tis a thing quite uncommon. 

Jean, thy braw tryst wi' thy neebours has fa'en 

through ; 
At three in the morning the glens they were gaun 

through 
To meet thee, to help thee to do thy peat-casting; 
Jean, whatna time wi' thy sloth thou art wasting ! 

Get up, lazy limmer ! wi' shame I am burning, 
The casters will sune frae their darg be returning ; 
Lo ! the day's mounted high, and the noon is approach- 
ing ; 
The broad sun will it's zenith be speedily touching. 

Jean, what has happen'd] Strange things I am 

fearing ; 
I'm sure it is serious, or ye wad be steering ; 
Perhaps thou and Hughie wi' peat-reek are smeekit : 
Perhaps cauld in death ye by this time are streekit. 

But, hush ! I'm by nature owre much gien to fearing ; 
Hark ! hark ! the dear inmates at last they are steering ! 
See ! see ! heaven be praised ! the bit dooi is flung open, 
And the pair, barely dress'd, owre the door-step are 
loupin'. 

" Gude sauf us !" cried Jean, " I've a while been a 

woman, 
But I trow I hae never ken'd aught sae uncommon." 
She look'd roon' — ilka winnock wi' brackens was stappit ! 
She look'd up — lo ! the lum-tap wi' divots was happit ! 
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The brackens she pu'd frae the winnocks fu' speedy, 
And Hughie, he clear'd the lum-tap unco ready ; 
Whilk dune, they astonied their dwelling re-enter, 
And for the fine ferlie some reasons now venture. 

0, now they think this thing, and that, and the ither, 
And aften they pit a* their reasons thegether, 
And choose frae them a* ; but 'tis only confusion, 
And the ferlie still waits on its proper solution. 

Douce Jean, though she neither had learning nor riches, 
Could hardly believe or in warlocks or witches ; 
Yet seem'd a* her neebours sae sober and cannie, 
The deed she could faither nor mither on any. 

But after some thinking — for Jean she was gleg aye — 
She thocht o' a fair-spoken hizzie ca'd Peggie ; 
E'en bonnie Peg Gibson, sae slee and sae cannie — 
Yes, yes ! she was liker the prankie than any. 

Yet this, deep within her, Jean meantime did bury, 
And sent Hughie aff to the moss in a hurry ; 
then cam' her neebours, and they, without swither, 
Mainteen'd it was Peg, and it was na anither. 

When her neebours had gane, and while Jean was just 

thinkin' 
O' what she had heard, wha should step in like winkin' 
But slee Peggie Gibson 1 — wha thus began savin', 
" Oh, I'm sorry, dear Jean, that this morning ye lay in !" 

" yes !" broke in Jean, " I had ettled to waken 
Just when in the east the bricht day should be breakin', 
And to hie wi' my laddie away without wasting 
E'en a moment o' time to a big day's peat-casting. 
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" And, in truth, as to wak'ning I was na a sluggard, 
But the dawn was to me as a wearif d' laggard ; 
lang, lang dark hours was I wide awake lying, 

lang, lang was I for the bricht dawning sighing ? 

" I thocht 'twad turn licht, so I lay hardly winkin' ; 
And for hours upon end I was thinkin' and thinkin' 
On this thing and that thing, on blythe things and sad 

things, 
Till life seem'd a lott'ry o' guid things and bad things. 

" And aye 'mid my thochts did I think o' my casting, 
Afraid I a moment o' time should be wasting ; 
But still when I look'd for a ray in my chaumer, 
The midnight I felt, wi' its darkness and glaumour. 

" I hae na a clock, as ye ken, my dear Peggie, 
But when the dawn breaks, I may say, I am gleg aye ; 
But now I was puzzled, for still in my chaumer 
The midnight I felt, wi' its darkness and glaumour. 

" But at last I, impatient and sair, and e'en dreadin' 
That some strange mirky judgment owre a' might be 

spreading 
Sprang up, cried on Hugh, and the door quick flung open, 
S'with my laddie and I owre the doorstep were loupin\ 

" Gude sauf us ! 'twas day ! the broad sun had arisen, 
And I look'd about, daz'd like ane out some dark prison; 

1 look'd roon' — ilka winnock wi' brackens was stappit ! 
I look'd up — lo ! the lum-tap wi' divots was happit !" 

Now, Peg, wha had listen'd to a' this narration, 
Said, " Jean ! how I grieve owre thy heavy vexation ; 
But wha, wha could do thing sae black and uncommon'?" 
" 0, they say," spak' Jean Lindsay, " 'twas thee, Peggie, 
woman !" 
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Jeamtie drag. 

The wild bird sang sweet, at the break o' the morning, 

The gowan bloom'd fair f the spring o' the year, 
When, weary frae lang years o' wandering, returning, 

I sought the blue hills, to my heart aye sae dear. 
I gaed to the braes where, beside the sweet Yarrow, 

I tentit my lambs through the blythe summer day; 
And doon the lang glen, wi' my heart fu' o' sorrow, 

I lookit for Jeannie, my sweet Jeannie Gray. 

I gaed to the spot where our young loves were plighted, 

The lintie sang sweetly as ever to me, 
And through the blue hills the bright morning beams 
lighted 

My Jeannie's dear hame, 'neath the bonnie haw tree. 
I gaed to her hame — oh, 'twas cauld and forsaken, 

The thistle had sprung where the warm hearth-stane 

lay; 

And the robin was chirping as if to awaken, 

Frae death's early slumbers, my sweet Jeannie Gray. 

I spier'd a herd laddie I met on the mountain, 

Yet naething o* Jeannie he tauld unto me; 
I spier'd a young maiden wha sang by the fountain, 

But only she wipit the tear frae her e'e. 
At last I sat doon, where a bird, strangely flitting, 

Eang out a wild story o' dule and o' wae ; 
Ah ! there she was lying, and there, lanely sitting, 

I grat o'er the grave o' my sweet Jeannie Gray. 



THE WILD BRACKEN GLEN. 17 

Wxt Wixlb Urajckett (Sim. 

When beauty walks forth, of the dawn newly born, 
When fresh are the dews and the scents of the morn, 
When each leaf in the wood and each flower on the sod 
Is alive, as if touch'd by the finger of God, 

Oh, then, let me go 

Where the streamlet sings low, 
Athreading with silver the wild bracken glen. 

Then shimmering and glimmering, the glen, dew- 

impearl'd, 
Is fair as a glimpse of a new Eden world ; 
And the kine softer browse by the morning-struck stream, 
And life is all wrapp'd in a calm blessed dream, 
Where the primroses blow, 
And the streamlet sings low, 
Athreading with silver the wild bracken glen. 

And when the last bleatings have died far away, 
And deep starry silence extendeth her sway ; 
When the great heart of Nature is throbbing for God, 
And we feel deep, mysterious sighings abroad, 

Oh, then, let me go 

Where the streamlet sings low, 
Athreading with silver the wild bracken glen. 

For the wild bracken glen, when God's fingers unroll 
That evangel of beauty, the night's starry scroll, 
Is a temple of God, an all-sacred retreat, 
And the toil-worn may rest at the Deity's feet, 

Where the primroses blow, 

And the streamlet sings low, 
Athreading with silver the wild bracken glen. 
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We heard thee blow thy bugle-horn, 

Teaching thy sister melody, 
Richard ! upon the very morn 

Of the sad day when thou didst die. 
The night before thou wouldst not rest, 
Save with thy hand enclasp'd in mine ; — 
Such kindness glow'd within thy breast, 
Such love, such loyalty divine, 
Dear child, thou to thy father borest 
When grief with.him was at the sorest ; — 
Thus didst thou rest in slumber deep 

So silently, so silently, 
We fear'd thee fallen on Death's long sleep, 

And our hearts beat fitfully. 

So strangely pale and still 
Lay thou upon thy bed, 

That our hearts did quivering thrill 
With fears that thou wert dead. 
But when the morning forth did shine 
A stir of life again was thine : 

Thou wert reviving : 
Anon (even as I said) we heard thee blowing 
Thy little bugle, thus most plainly showing 
The glorious joy thou felt among the living. 

Oh, winged joy ! full soon did press 
On thee a solemn weariness : 

Rightly did we opine 
That thou wert nigh thy final bliss, 
And that the utter sacredness 

Of death would soon be thine. 
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'Twas afternoon in a fair June — Earth, 

When thine eyes were waxing dim, 
And the forests gay had stay'd their mirth 

To chant thy parting hymn. 
Now stood we round our dying boy 

In tears and breathless awe, 
And a sudden, strange, o'ermantling joy 

Soon in his face we saw. 
A smile of bright seraphic grace 
Sudden diffus'd upon his face — 
Sudden diffus'd and sudden pass'd — 
And we had seen our darling's last. 
Oh, to us mortals had been given 
A glimpse, a precious glimpse of heaven ; 
But what of Heaven we could not see, 
Of that let us think reverently. 

Sweet pansies pull'd I from thy mother's grave, 
And laid them on thy death-chilTd breast, 

And to thy hand a yellow rose I gave — 

A Howden rose ; — thus for the cold grave drest, 

Even like some seraph-sleeper, thou didst rest 

Within thy coffin ; or, I'd better say, 

Thus did thy tenement of clay rest there ; 

For, oh, the living Richard was elsewhere : 

He upon ardent wing had shot afar 

Beyond or earth or sun or moon or star, 

And now was in the uncreated Day 

With her who bore him, and with all the Good 

And Brave who in Christ's name have fought their way 

Up to life's apex and beatitude. 

Oh, yes ! to such high eminence thou wert rais'd, 

So high wert mounted o'er the starry spheres ; — 

It was the mortal part on which I gaz'd, 
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The immortal was with God — no need for tears ! 
No need for tears ! — God's hand undid the door 
Of the poor cage, and let His lyrist fly 
To amaranthine bowers, therein to pour 
Uninterrupted his rapt melody. 

Yet, oh, my bird, my bonnie bird, 

That sang to me sae cheerily, 
Since last thy tender song I heard 

I've trod the world fu' wearily. 
Oh, yes ! thou wert a friendly stay 
To me upon life's rugged way, 
And less than human I would be 
Were I not lonely, reft of thee ! 
My boy ! my darling only boy ! 
I miss the solace of thy face, 
And all thy fine unconscious grace, 
And thy young-hearted joy ! 
I miss thee breaking into rippling or explosive laughter 

Over each little humorous thing, 
And hovering, hovering thereafter 

Upon joy's wing ! 
What though to-day, even as of yore, 
Gay throstles in the forests pour 
Their lyrics sweet ; what though the trees 
Now hang with rich embroideries ; 
What though ilk bonnie wayside flower 
Has a voice of hope for the cloudy hour — 
Not all, not all this bright revealing 

Of Nature which I hear and see 
From a strange aching, lonesome feeling 

Can wholly set me free. 
I miss thee ! something human and divine, 
A tender something 's gone out of this life of mine 1 
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3§atot>ett KJurm 

Now nature's clad in garments gay, 
And sweet it is on bank and brae ; 
And, oh, sae sweet by Howden Burn 
That there, I trow, e'en faes might learn 
To live in happy union, 0. 

O lassie fair, lassie rare, 

lassie dear and debonair, 

O lassie wi' the gowden hair, 

To Howden Burn let us repair, 
And live in happy union, O. 

Now on the braes the little lambs 
Gambol and frisk about their dams, 
While 'mong the blooming hawthorn sprays 
The wild birds vow, in simple lays, 
To live in happy union, 0. 

Let warldlings strive in mammon-fechts, 
Let fules gae wrangle for their richts, 
Come see how nature's kinds agree, 
How 'mang themsels they pledges gie 
To live in happy union, 0. 

Come, lassie, in the simmer ray, 
Adown the glen we'll tak' our way ; 
'Twixt braes bedeckt wi' furze and fern 
We'll sweetly walk by Howden Burn, 
And live in happy union, 0. 
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v We'll wander up, we'll wander doon ; 
We'll track the burn as it rins on ; 
We'll spiel the braes, sae steep and high, 
And still 'twill be our dearest joy 
To live in happy union, 0. 

And, oh, when 'neath some bush or tree, 
We sit us doon to rest a wee ; 
Gin there I tak' thee to my heart, 
Gin there we pledge we ne'er sail part, 
'Twill e'en cement our union, 0. 
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%\it Snteshin' JttUL 

Some mak' a chimla o' their mooth, 
And blaw tobacco reek forsooth ; 
But men compos'd o' sterlin' stuff 
Prefer a hearty pinch o' snuff. 

It's my bonnie sneeshin' mill, 

My heart-inspirm' sneeshin' mill ; 
I get new licht and wisdom bricht 
Tappin' my bonnie sneeshin' mill. 

The pipe it gars ye hawk and spit, 
For out-door folks it's only fit ; 
But snuff's genteel, and lo'ed by a', 
Within the kitchen and the ha\ 

Yes ! let mere shams their meerschaums puff, 
The wise man lo'es the savoury snuff, 
Or Lundyfoot or Kendal Brown, 
Or howsoever it be known. 

I've heard skilTd doctors, full a score, 
Ca' snuff black melancholy's cure, 
And show how we're thereby inclined 
Unto the philosophic mind. 

And weel I wat that in the mill 
I find relief frae mony an ill, 
And that when cluds owregaff my sky, 
A pinch whiles gars me licht descry. 

Whow ! but the snuff can sweetly charm ; 
It's titillation 's fine and warm ; 
It cheers the senses, clears the brain, 
And mak's the heart and fancy fain. 
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weel T wat that for a crack 
The mill imparts an easy knack, 
When we a hearty breezer take, 
And pass it on for friendship's sake. 

When round the fire, at hame, we sit, 
It sharpens aye the shot o' wit ; 
And when wi' nabobs high we dine, 
It helps our gifts e'en mair than wine. 

And still 'tis social spirits kind 
That in the mill a comfort find ; 
Nae fear o' birkies doure and snell 
Passing ye on the sneeshin' mill. 
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Jebbuvgh %bbz$. 

Call not the Ages mean, inglorious, 

That left such noble monuments to us 

As Jedburgh Abbey ! Say not men, whose toil 

Uprear'd such stately Gothic pile, 

Had not in their souls' souls a God-like thought, 

Which ever strenuous outward wrought 

Unto its fair material counterpart 

In the rich realms of Art ; 

Say not these builders did not ply 

Their mighty tasks religiously ; 

Say not they wrought not to the chime 

Of the Eternal Harmonies sublime ! 

Oh ! massive pile, by massive spirits rear'd, 

Thy builders wrought 

Until their thought 
In beautiful enduring stone appeared ! 

Oh ! relic so magnificent, 

Oh ! venerable monument 
Of palmy days long centuries past, 
A boundless rich significance thou hast 
Unto my heart ! — My heart deep homage pays 
Unto the nobleness of ancient days, 
Whereof thou art the august memorial ! 
Yes, thou through generations' rise and fall 
Has witness'd to our fathers' recognition 
Of sacred Truth ; yea, to their blest endeavour 
Upwards towards the Beatific Vision, 
In which the Blessed dwell in peace for ever ! 
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From thee, magnificent Ruin, looketh forth 

The Eternal Aspiration of our race : 

She who doth reach to things of loftiest worth, 

The antitypes in God's own Dwelling Place ! 

Oh ! let me here the Heaven of Heavens extol 

For that bright seraph of the human soul, 

High Aspiration, who, on wings of flame, 

Spurning our dross,salutes the home from whence we came \ 

Oh ! sacred house, uprear'd on sacred plan, 

How eloquent art thou of God and Man 1 

Thy structure cruciform, how doth it show 

Christ's and our human mystery of woe ! 

Yea, in thy threefold* unities we see 

The symbol of the blessed Trinity ! 
Beautiful temple ! House of God ! 
How fair wert thou in that old Time 
When awe-struck faith, with look sublime, 
Thy courts so lovely and so sacred trod ! 

Oh, still so fair ! and centuries gone o'er thee ! 

What must have been thy former glory 1 

Would I might now depicture thee, 

The joy of many a pilgrim-heart 

At home and far beyond the sea ; 
The lovely House of Piety, 
And noblest Hospitality 

That in the ancient times thou wert ! 

Might I one moment now convey 

Me back unto that wondrous day 

When Alexander, Scotland's King, 

Did his betroth'd to Jedward bring ! 

* I refer to the triple breadth — aisle, nave, and aisle; the 
triple length — nave, choir, sacrarium ; and to the triple height — 
pierarch, triforium, clerestory. 
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Might I now show the beauteous pair 
The Monarch and his Joland fair 
Leading the long procession up thy nave, 
While the deep organ music, wave on wave, 
Eolls solemnly ! Oh ! day of pride, 
When Scotland's greatest with his bride 
Stood at thine altar ; officers of State 
In high insignia near, and such as wait 
On Eoyalty ; ladies with conquering charms, 
And stalwart knightly men renown'd in arms ! 

Thou venerable Pile ! hadst thou a tongue, 
Of many a revolution wouldst thou tell 
In things terrestrial. Ancient systems strong, 
Time-honour'd customs deemed unchangeable ; 
Prescriptions, human ordinances, 
Old Powers, and pomps and pageantries 
Hast thou outlasted ! Since thou wert uprear'd 
What things have risen and had their day and fame, 
And in the great Time-Torrent disappear'd, 
Nor left the thinnest phantom of a name ! 
What things have risen, ilourish'd, and then gone 
Into the darkness of Oblivion, 

While thou stoodst there ! Oh, no ! not vandal wrath 
That oft has struck thee, not the centuries 
That have rush'd o'er thee with their wasting breath — 
Not these, not these, so potent agencies, 
That do so much into Oblivion bring, 
Have made thee cease to be a glorious thing — 
A thing of wonder and of sacredness ! 
Old Gothic Manhood, Piety, and Art 
From thee still look, from thee shall speak, I wis, 
For ages yet to man's deep conscious heart ! 
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Mill ^arpet. 

Op brave Will Harper I must sing : 
I trow none born of woman 

Mair valiantly, mair craftily 
Contended here for mammon. 

A hero 'mang his kind was Will — 
Bravely he focht life's battle 

'Mong collie dogs and doggish men, 
And warlds o' sheep and cattle. 

Bravely he rade and bravely ran 

For lucre hither, thither ; 
A baulder, steelier mammon-son 

Did ne'er bring gold thegether. 

At fairs and markets he was kenn'd — 

A richer and a sharper 
Was not amang the dealer tribe 

Than e'en this same Will Harper. 

There was na ane, when ale was guid, 

Could tell a better story, 
Or who, with number one in view, 

Could shine wi' siccan glory. 

There was not 'mang auld-farrant folk 
A mair auld-farrant chieldie ; 

There was na ane could featlier bow 
Unto the bush sae bieldie. 

There was na ane 'mang a' his tribe, 
Wi* proverb half sae witty, 

Could brush the crotchet conscience by 
When Interest tun'd her ditty. 
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In this, indeed, he went owre far, 

For ance he was outwitted, 
And lay a year in Morpeth jail 

For roguery committed. 

But this puir towmond was to Will 

But as a recreation, 
From prison cam* he furth to ply 

Mair bauldly his vocation. 

All things to all men was this man, 
That he might gain possessions ; 

These he wad hae or honestly, 
Or else by sma' digressions. 

It was a common say o' Will's, 
And deem'd o' sense prodigious — 

" After the seventy it is time 
For men to turn religious !" 

'Twas after seventy when he turn'd 

What kirks ca' a guid liver ; 
That is, he open'd up his purse, 

And turn'd a glorious giver. 

Before that time kirks lo'ed him weel, 
But now they quite ador'd him ; 

And when at length he died, they preach'd 
And murn'd in chorus o'er him. 

And, certes, 'twas deserv'd — besides 

Estates to son and daughter, 
He, by his latest will, vast sums 

Wide o'er the kirks did scatter. 
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Lesson drawn from above story : — 

And now, thou puir and luckless wight 
Wha may have heard my story, 

Will's great example is for you, 
'Tis fairly set before ye. 

Blame not the warld ; the warld is kind 
To them wha richtly love her, 

And great occasion still bestows 
On them wha can improve her. 

Ye've but to do as Willie did — 
To brush aside richt bravely 

The crotchet conscience, and go forth 
Into this warld-scene suavely. 

YeVe but to be a mensefu' hand, 

A knowing, prudent trader, 
And, as occasion may demand, 

A skilful masquerader. 

In short, ye've but to play your caird 

As prudently as Willie, 
And ye shall fare as Willie far'd, 

And be his wordy billie. 

But, haply, thou o' Willie's art, 

Attainment may be fearing ; 
Yet cheer thee, man, ye naething can 

Without some persevering. 

Tak' heart, and hope ; by hook or crook, 

Go win a fortune ample ; 
Go, gather gear, and dinna fear 

To show a great example. 
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He cannot prosper 1 This I, Nancy Gray, 

Of my one brother, without scruple, say. 

He cannot prosper, do whatever he will, 

Since there's a Power discerns 'twixt good and ill ; 

A power of retribution still at work, 

Whether the injurer may flaunt or lurk ; 

A power that grinds the greatly wicked small, 

And saith unto the wronger, " Thou shalt fall !" 

Oh, no ! not Croesus* mighty hoard could save him : 

Hungry misfortune, soon or late, must have him. 

Whether at home he herd his golden store, 

Or drive forth through the world in coach and four ; 

Whether he turn a miser, lean and yellow, 

Or, 'mong gay circles, do the liberal fellow ; 

Howe'er he live, he shall behold the day 

When wings his coins will take, and flee away ; 

Yes ! flee to north, to south, to east, to west, 

As if they were of spendthrift souls possess'd, 

Till he, a bankrupt, miserably poor, 

Go begging crust of bread from door to door. 

He cannot prosper ! He, the dastard man, 
Has run clean counter heaven and nature's plan ; 
And though success awhile in guilt he get, 
He is in dark and slippery places set. 
He cannot prosper ! To the ladder top 
Of worldly fortune he has clamber'd up 
By frauds and peculations, great and small, 
And by his robbery of me withal ! 
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His robbery of me ! Oh, last disgrace ! 

crime, that marks him basest of the base ! 

Heavens ! Is there one on earth of blacker stain, 

Of more ignoble, of more villain grain, 

Than only brother, when he 'gins devour 

An only sister, who is in his power : 

An only sister left him to befriend, 

Help, shield, as brother should, unto the end 1 

Nay, nay ; there's none ! and, oh, there is no soul 

That fareth forward to more dismal goal ! 

But, Great God of Heaven ! that such a one 

Should be my sainted mother's only son ! 

O mother, mother ! 'twas a fatal day 

When thou my guardianship on him didst lay. 

'Tis true, 'twas hard to think he'd prove unjust ; 

Yet, oh, how little ground hadst thou to trust ! 

How little ground ! when scarcely more than child 

His heart by cursed mammon-love was spoil'd ; 

Even then his nature took its destin'd road ; 

Even then he show'd that gold would be his god. 

Oh, I remember, I remember well, 

How he would make his father's house a hell, 

Raging and roaring there, like any brute, 

Because his sordid schemes we could not suit. 

And what though he, when older, ceas'd to rave, 

And turn'd the gentleman of manners suave, 

His tactics were but chang'd ; with skilful art 

He did but try to hide his sordid heart ; 

And villain on his brow e'en then was writ, 

Albeit we hardly could decipher it. 

But whither do I rashly onward run ? 

Oh, I to-day should mourn my mother's son, 
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That son whom she uprear'd with tender care, 
For whom she lifted up her earnest prayer ! 
Oh, be thou .hidden, in deep shade, my wrong; • 
Oh, be thou bridled, thou unruly tongue ! 
Let me be still, for a dead mother's sake, 
Even though my anguish'd heart, in silence, break ! 
Be still, say I ! and yet I might as we]l 
Attempt to calm the ocean's headlong swell, 
Or lay the winds upon the howling hill, 
As bid my troubled, broken heart be still. 
Oh, mother ! see'st thou what thine only son 
Has to thy daughter, thy one daughter, done ? 
Oh, foulest wrong 1 he whom thou left trustee, 
The brother thou didst charge to look to me — 
Even he who vow'd to be my guardian true, 
And pay me out my share as it came due — 
Has snatoh'd my all, like greedy wolf, away, 
And flung me forth to shift as best I may ! 
Oh, sainted mother ! didst thou see all this — 
Methinks it e'en would spoil thy cup of bliss. 
Thou canst not see it ; yet there's One doth see, 
Doth see and mark his cruel perfidy — 
Doth see it, mark it, write it in a book, 
Determined that the wrong He will not brook — 
Determined that it yet shall be repaid, 
With dreadful interest, on his guilty head. 

Yes ! thou false brother, justice shall be done ; 
Eternal justice its dread course will run ; 
And the dire ill which thou hast done to me, 
Together with thy monstrous perfidy 
To thy dead mother — God will show thee this, 
And all my wrong with equity redress : 

c 
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God will redress it ; justice will pursue thee ; 

And when misfortune's darts go stinging through thee, 

Then will the vow thou mad'st unto thy mother, 

And all thy crime, confront thee, thou false brother ! 

But as for me, I've nought to fear or dread ; 

Wrong'd and not wronger, I can lift my head 

To heaven in innocence ; to heaven appeal, 

And heaven — I glory in the thought ! — can feel. 

What though I once a husband and a home 

Befus'd, for mother's sake, when in my bloom ; 

What though my marriageable youth be o'er, 

I am not less in courage ; still in store 

Good is for me. My toil can earn my bread, 

And heaven will never see me sore bestead, 

Or suffering hunger. No, I do not vaunt ; 

Just Heaven will never let me come to want ; 

Sure as my mother bless' d me when she died, 

Nothing but good on earth shall me betide. 
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%\v^ Jatheclumb xb o'zx vlb still. 

Thy children in the Ages past 

Did stay them on Thy sovereign will ; 

And wheresoe'er their lot was cast, 
Thy Fatherhood was o'er them still. 

And we, Thy children of to-day, 

Find Thee a refuge from all ill — 
A solace, an unfailing stay — 
Thy Fatherhood is o'er us still. 

Where'er through this wide world we roam, 

Whatever mandate we fulfil, 
We need not feel so far from home — 

Thy Fatherhood is o'er us still 

Even 'mid the city's husy haunts, 
As by the lone sequestereji rill ; 

Where'er we are, or here or there, 
Thy Fatherhood is o'er us still. 

Whate'er our place, or mortal state, 
Let joy or grief our spirits fill — 

One thought should make us humbly great — 
Thy Fatherhood is o'er us stilL 
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minstrel sweet, that lead'st the choir 

Of the gay vernal morning ; 
Now while thou wak'st thy muirland lyre, 

Thou seraph-like art burning ; 

And still thou art uprising, 

The solitude surprising 
"With the wild joyance of thy love-taught lay : 

herald of spring gladness, 

Thou speak'st of ended sadness, 
Hymning the birth of the new vernal day. 

Now thou dost take with minstrel grace 
Thy high aerial station : 

Sweet bird ! well dost thou fill thy place 
Within God's fair creation. 
Now at heaven's portal singing, 
Thou, far and wide, art flinging 

A dancing show'r of bright courageous song : % 
thing of hope and glory, 
Though rough the way before me, 
. Til think of thee, and bid my heart be strong. 

'Tis done ! Now, thou dost drop, sweet bird I 
Down from thy height of beauty ; 

May my best blessing now reward 
Thee for thy minstrel duty ! 
Now 'mong the blooming heather, 
Thou and thy mate together, 

Will one brief precious hour of rapture spend : 
Oh, may I be as thou art, 
A happy, brave, and true heart, 

And dwell so low, so sing, and so ascend ! 
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SSlten the Spring fling* Iter <&zm*. 

When the spring flings her gems over mountain and lea, 
And nature is jewelTd and rob'd like a bride, 

Wilt thou go, wilt thou go to the woodland wi* me, 
Through the fair forest dell wilt thou walk at my side ? 

In the fair forest dell, when the sun drinks the dew, 
And when sweet is the scent o' the evergreen pine, 

Thou, with nature's fine joy, wad be thrilTd through 
and through, 

And my fond heart wad beat in glad concert with thine. 

And all that the spring hath o' beauty and bliss 

Wad shine brightly imag'd in thee, my fair ; 
And thy sweetness and grace I wad fondly confess, 

And entwine the wild flow'rs wi' thy lang raven hair. 
I wad deck thy fine hair wi' the gems o' the spring, 

And through the blue day sweet our converse wad be ; 
But not till the gloaming spread o'er us her wing, 

Not till then wad I speak a' my fond heart to thee. 
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^h* Jlotott of 'gxte. 

Among the verdant wilds o' Eule 

She dwelt, a maid renVd, 
Whose work was in the hamlet school 

To build the infant mind. 

There was not in the countryside 

A maid of finer grace ; 
And ne'er, methinks, have you espied 

One with more speaking face. 

In the hero-element of hope 

She mov'd all unconfin'd, 
And her form, so stately towering up, 

Well index'd forth her mind. 

She was as fair as lily white, 
Well nurs'd with sun and show'rs ; 

And, oh, upon her shone a light 
From a brighter world than ours. 

She made the waste life beautiful, 

As if with living streams ; 
And still she shone by crystal Eule 

As in the light of dreams. 

She was my lily ; every day 
I pass'd by where she dwelt ; 

And never did I pass that way 
But wondrous things I felt. 
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I oft call'd reason to my aid, 

And with my feelings strove ; 
But still I lov'd the beauteous maid 

With an impassion'd love. 

What time the day's soft-dying grace 

Lay on the hill and grove ; 
All in the heaven of her face 

I told my tale of love. 

With fears my heart's fond tale I told, 

For how could I opine 
That unto me she would unfold 

A tale as warm as mine ? 

Spring in embroider'd robes stood nigh, 

Like maiden in her pride ; 
And kiss'd her bonnie brow, while I 

Did claim her as my bride. 

The sky, all bright with rainbow lines, 
Now bent like God's hand o'er us ; 

And God's bright world, that we might choose? 
Was lying all before us. 

But, ah ! too soon I saw her fade, 

Too soon death's dews, so chilly, 
Fell on her ; and she bow'd her head, 

My own pale, dying lily. 

She died ! Ah ! young and fair she died, 

And left me wild and lone ; 
Now through a desert waste and wide, 

Heart-broken, I go on. 
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She died ! the good, the young, the fair ; 

But not by crystal Eule ; 
Yet still, in dreams, I see her there, 

In her dear hamlet school. 

Oh, wheresoe'er I roam I yearn 
For the dear scenes of Eule, 

And still my thoughts, like exiles, turn 
Unto her hamlet schooL 
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®fce on the Skaih of ^komzB SabtbBOfiv 

"The Scottish Probationer." 

" Manibns date lilia plenis 
Purpureos spargam florea." — Virgil. 

Roll on thy way, 
crystal Jed ; roll on and sing 
'Midst birch and hawthorn bourgeoning ; 
Bound rocky scaur and woodland steep, 

Roll on, thou limpid stream 1 
Thy murmurs cannot break his sleep, 

Nor steal into his dream ! 
Eoll through the glory and the gleam, 
'Neath stellar ray and lunar beam ; 
Oh, ripple soft beside the shade 
Where oft the dreaming poet stray'd, 
And woo'd high fancy from her mystic throne 1 

Oh, ripple gently, gently on, 
Thy song is not as it has been of yore ; 

A thought of grief is in thy tone ; 
The genii of thy caverns now deplore, 

And fling on every breeze a hollow moan ! 
Nor summer's light nor autumn's gold, 
In shadowy splendour o'er thee roll'd, 
Thy light, thy glory can restore, 
Since he, the Muse's favourite son, 
Who lov'd to croon the mountain lay, 
Or drink the streams of antique lore, 
Or dream bright dreams through the long summer day, 
Or list thy waters lap thy pebbled shore, 
Shall join his sounding lyre with thine no more. 
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Ye flowers of talent he so amply gave, 
Ye vernal promises so sweet and fair, 
Which pointed on to autumn-fruitage rare, 
Ah ! must I weep ye by his early grave ? 

Oh, hard without regret 
It is to think of what he might have been 
Had Heaven but spar'd him on this mortal scene ! 
Ah, me ! what price on him we all had set ! 

"We thought how he would one day rise 

To the most glorious harmonies, 

And roll his stirring manly song 

The hard material age along, 
Setting men's laggard hearts with sacred zeal on fire ; 
Or, what is higher, 

How he, a soldier of the Cross, 

Counting all things for God but loss, 
Would interpose the blest remedial Christ 

'Twixt man and his sad ignominies, 

And countless racking miseries, 
Bringing to faith and holiness the crimson-viced. 

All this we thought ; yet, oh, he's now a part 

Of the best treasures of the heart ; 

For his was such nobility, 

Such grace and magnanimity, 

As did our souls inspire, exalt ; 

And he was neither lame nor halt 

In going to his early grave ! 

Let no sepulchral yew 
Hang her long tresses o'er his couch of rest ; 

Let no funereal shade 

Over him be made, 
Whose spirit now rejoices 'mong the blest ; 
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Let the young spring's mouth 
Upon his grassy mound be earliest prest ; 

Let beauty from the south 

His narrow house invest ! 

Let lilies, Virgin white, 
And daisies of sweet modest dyes, 
And delicate anemones, 
And violets with tender eyes, 
Bloom bountifully o'er the youthful poet's grave : 
Lilies to symbol forth his purity, 
Daisies to tell how meek his spirit was, 
And violets and anemones — alas ! 
Let these declare how soon his soul did pass 
Away from cold and dull mortality 
To join the good and brave ! 
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ittg Jattor's Death. 

When, like richest, heavenly donor, spring was giving 

gifts to earth ; 
When the forests, glens, and muirlands rang with high 

triumphal mirth ; 
Then, as if on beauty's threshold, lay my venerable sire, 
In his eyes a dying longing — in his breast a dying fire. 

Oh, these mornings, bright spring mornings ! as if 

heaven were open wide, 
In they came upon us, streaming — each a great celestial 

tide; 
Then, as at a given signal, would the woods their voices 

raise; 
And with merle and with linnet oft we vied in songs 

of praise. 

Often, too, when sank night's shadows, and the wild 

bird's hymn grew faint, 
We would sing some holy anthem, suitable to dying 

saint. 
In the sanctuary of sorrow we made rare sweet melody, 
For our notes were emanations from the heart's deep 

swelling sea. 

Oh, these holy last communings ! all too sacred they 

for speech ; 
!Nay, their depths and elevations words of mine could 

never reach. 
Ever bow'd he to the Highest, ever with a strength 

sublime, 
Said he, " Lord, I'm only waiting ; only waiting Thy 

good time." 
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And while waiting look'd he daily from his chamber 

window forth, 
And he thought that he had never seen such beauty in 

the earth 1 
Glory fiird him, glory thrilFd him, while on the green 

earth he gaz'd, 
For the flow'rs and grass with glory on his dying vision 

blaz'd. 

Thus he watch'd, and daily waited; long it was ere 

death could claim 
The inevitable tribute, his so strong and massive frame. 
Came the end after this manner — Death had struggled 

hard with Life ; 
One long night, and with the morning came a lulling of 

the strife. 

Weary then, and faint, he rested his poor head upon 

my hands, 
And I whisper'd, " Lo ! he sleepeth ; sleep his feeble 

state demands !" 
Twas just then, 'mid ominous silence, I beheld, with 

bated breath, 
On his cheek a ghastly pallor, and I said, " Can this be 

death?" 

Yes, 'twas death! the strange, last milestone that we 
come to, one by one ; 

He had pass'd it ; all was over ; he had been, and done, 
and gone 1 

He, the man of sense and courage, and of rarest courte- 
ous grace, 

Had departed ; nor would any fill for us his empty place. 
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Man 'mong men wert thou, my father ; and the seeing 
at a glance 

Saw in thee a king of labour, born to conquer circum- 
stance ; 

And thou didst both do and conquer ; and a generous 
fruitful tree 

Thou didst nourish here for many : thou didst nourish 
here for me. 

Yes ! thou wert both wise and valiant : apt to plan and 

apt to do \ 
Purposing, and in thy manhood carrying thy purpose 

through. 
Mark'd by great things, and by greater was thine 

arduous course on earth, 
And, like all things that are grandest, deep and silent 

was thy worth. 

Fare thee well ! since last I saw thee, much has come 

and gone with me ; 
Yea ! I've been, 'mid racking whirlwinds, on a wild 

tempestuous sea ; 
But when things were at the sorest — when my griefs 

seem'd without end — 
In my soul I heard thee whisper, " Courage, I am still 

thy friend I" 
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©be: 

Written towards the close of a long-protracted Winter. 

How doth grim winter yet prolong his reign ! 
Hark ! hark ! he strikes and strikes again 
His forest harp, re-summoning forth 
His grisly warriors from the. north- 
Hail, frost, and snow, and yok'd careering winds. 

See ! see ! the poor dim day he blinds 

With driving storms ! and see, be binds 

The stream upon the precipice ! 

Behold, 'tis wholly turn'd to ice ; 
With icy daggers now the rocky ledges gleam. 
The husbandman for the dissolving beam 
Now, heart-sick, longs. Alas ! he must behold, 
With each new morn, a prospect grim and cold ; 
Must o'er the tillage look, and look in vain, 
For the spring days and sowing of the grain ; 
Must see his lately thriving flocks 

All in dumb anguish pine, 
And, cowering 'neath the tempest's shocks, 

While on poor scentless locks of hay they dine. 

Hush ! hush ! ye winds, or somewhat milder blow ! 

Te snows, withdraw your dazzling blinding folds ! 
In pity, spare yon weary child of woe, 

And the poor babe that to her breast she holds ! 

Spare her, good Heavens, and to her prove 

Your boundless wealth of pitying love, 
And grant that quick some hospitable door 
May make her even forget that she is desolate and poor 1 
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But see yon sturdy beggar, stoic wretch ! 
Fronting the cruel storm with naked breast ; 
In kiln and barn, I trow, he 's wont to stretch 
His limbs, and so compose himself to rest. 
Yet doubtless, too, he oft doth find 
Both bed and board unto his mind : 
And he, to-night, such cheer may get 
As humble cottage can afford ; 
Yea, give in sterling coin of wit 
Return for bed and board. 

Oh, heaven-like hospitality, 
Ne'er art thou half so fair, so blest, 
As when thou takest to thy breast 
The children of despair and misery, 
And bidst them share the joys of home, 
And the extinguish'd torch of hope relume ! 

Ye favourites of fortune — ye 

Who rest on beds of down — 
Ye who the gripes of penury 

Have scarce or never known — 
Why will you now, with your full store, 

Shut mercy's bowels up 1 
Come, lighten misery's burdens sore, 
And teach despair to hope ! 
Oh, why should prudence, like a north wind rude, 
Freeze up the little fountain of our good ? 
Why should we think the bounty can be lost 
That blesses those on life's rough ocean toss'd — 
Those homeless wand'rers 'neath misfortune's ban, 
Our sister-woman and our brother-man 1 
Our sister woman 1 Ah ! how hard her case, 
When she, poor flower, is soil'd with black disgrace ! 
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How hard ! yet say, should e'er her wretchedness 
Do other than with power our hearts address ? 
How dare we, with steel'd hearts, refuse to aid her 
Because it is her sin hath wretched made her ? 
Her sin forsooth ! Let him or her who 's none 
Make hold to cast at the poor wretch a stone ! 
And brother man ! Shall his appeal he nought 
Because he hath himself to ruin brought ? 
Should we not seek to aid his wretched case, 
E'en though he be a villain of the race ? 
Should we not aid him 1 Ah ! we do not know 
His passions, needs, and miseries wild ; 
We do not know what lies within his past ; 
Perhaps the virus that his life has spoil'd 
He drew a babe from a wild mother's breast. 
Perhaps misfortune claim'd him when a child, 
Hugg'd him in youth, in manhood held him fast, 
And drove him mad and wretched on to woe. 
Ah ! no, we do not know ; we do not know ! 

Oh, heavens ! that frail and erring man 
His fellow should presume to scan, 

Like a paltry gossiper ; 
Nay, that he should his finger put 
On this obliquity or that, 

Or this and that infer ; 
That he should mount the judge's throne, 
Or say to the most worthless one, 

"Stand back! Fm holier!" 
Oh, heavens ! that ever cruel mammon 
Should stifle in our hearts the human, 

And from our souls efface 
The image of the God who made us, 

D 
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And who refuses not to aid us, 
Though we ourselves debase ! 
"Cursed, I say, is that small pride of grace, 
And that most nauseous pride of wealth and place, 
Which, hardening us to human wretchedness, 
Defeats the justest plea of poor distress ! 
thou, like nether millstone hard, 
Base tyrant unto whom base hirelings bow ; 
Thou who hast nought of kind regard 
To those less fortunate than thou ; 
How, how if fortune's wheel should cant, 
And land thee in the depths of want, 
How wouldst thou have it then, and in such case? 
Oh, man, dependent on the Eternal's grace, 
" Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour," 
Why dost thou arrogate a little power, 

And show a villain's face % 
Say, what's more lovely, what's more fitting, 
Than that a man, himself forgetting, 
Should be unmitigated human now and then 
Amid a world so full of penury and pain ? 

But cease, oh, cease, my stern appeals ! 
Man's wretchedness heaven sees and feels, 

And grief, once full, heaven 'gins to assuage ; 
And heaven doth make her fountains flow 
From earthen vessels, and doth know 

Where to'set bounds to winter's savage rage ! 

What though grim blustering winter flout, 
Soon^spring shall break his surly pride, 

And soon we'll hear her victor shout 
O'er nature far and wide. 

Up, up, poor child of want and sorrow, 

Courage again from hope go borrow, 
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And, oh, from winter's hardships learn 
To prove more wise with spring's return ! 
And cheer thee, weary husbandman, 
And trust in Providence's plan. 
Soon shall kind suns dissolve the snow ; 
The golden grain ye soon will sow, 

And soon will rise the tiny verdant spears ! 
Soon shall you walk through pastures gay, 
And with enraptur'd spirit see 
The ewes and their glad progeny, 

Most of them twins, rejoicing in the day ! 
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%\xz Mother's fament in Winter. 

Now Boreas fierce, on icy wing, 

Sweeps o'er the hills with wild career ; 

The dark storin-spirit seems to sing, 
And make harsh music in mine ear. 

Yet blow, thou hitter Boreas, blow ! 

Yet sing, thou dark storm-spirit, sing ! 
Now, since my joy is buried low, 

A solace sweet to me ye bring. 

Dark spirit, sing ! rude Boreas, blow ! 

Lament with me for nature's child ! 
Oh, I must now full lonely go, 

A pilgrim through a dreary wild. 

And is he gone, the lov'd, the true ; 

He who was gude as he was fair ; 
He, the sweet blossom that I knew 

At once as heaven's and nature's heir? 

I had but him — the sweetest thing 

That ever blest a woman's e'e ; 
And he unto my breast did hing, 

And he was a' the warld to me. 

I had but him — my boy so true 
Amid a world of grief and wrang ; 

A sweeter flower it never grew, 
A sweeter bird it never sang. 
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I had "but him — nae mair was given, 

And I was mair than full content ; 
I little thought that he by heaven 

Was only for a moment lent. 

I had but him — oh, now I miss 

His big blue eyes' brave sunny gleam, 

And his small life, all woven of bliss, 
From top to bottom without seam. 

Oh, why against my darling boy, 

Fell death, didst thou launch forth thy dart 1 
Why didst thou kill the bud of joy 

That nestled sweetly to my heart 1 

It's my rose, my white, white rose, 

I miss thy scent and beauty rare ; 
There's nothing now my spirit knows 

On earth sae winsome and sae fair. 

It's my bird, my bonnie bird, 

That sang sae sweet when days grew dull ; 
Since last thy tender song I heard 

My heart has been with sadness full. 

My last bright hope of bliss below 

Wert thou, dear nature's chosen child : 

Now I must lonely, lonely go, 

A pilgrim through the dreary wild. 
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& Sta*B ?Ceat from the 1600k of Spring. 

'Tis Spring ! triumphant on her way 

She hies o'er hills and plains ; 
Yea, in the golden car of day 

She rides through city lanes. 
The pale mechanic starts to see 
A rich unwonted brilliancy 

Glimpsing athwart his dingy room, 
And, as the hart for water-brooks, 
He pants for glens and flow'ry nooks, 

Andforthe rathe prim roses' exquisite heartsome bloom. 
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Tis Spring ! what heart of babe, or boy, or man, 
Leaps not to meet the glory-bringing Spring ? 
Oh, heart-affecting those first messages, 
Her snowdrops and her crocuses, which she sends 
To winter-wearied men ! How rich, how rare 
Her preparations, and when she has spread 
Her banquet, who, oh, who that tastes thereof 
Is not as happy as a marriage guest ] 
Tis Spring ! and yet how lately did we hear 
Grim, ruffian Winter strike his forest harp, 
And summon all his grisly warriors forth. 
How late we heard the tempest's furious drums 
Sounding among the hills, and saw the snows 
Swirling one wild tumultuous mountainous sea ! 
Where were ye then, ye blythesome choristers 1 
Ah ! in deep shades and coverts ye were hid, 
And silent, shivering pass'd the boreal day. 
And ye, poor timid sheep, how did ye 'scape 
A snowy sepulture ? Ah ! safe in stells 
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And bieldy planting ye were timely hous'd 
By careful shepherd, whose quick, practis'd eye 
Had seen in the grim cloud the "brewing storm ! 
How chang'd the scene ! The birds in vernal tents 
Are at high festival. Hark ! hark ! they sing. 
Tis Spring ! 'tis Spring ! The lambkins on the lea, 
And he who tends them — the blythe shepherd boy — 
Confess 'tis Spring ! The inyriad-arrow'd sun, 
Transpiercing the dew-beaded corn ; all sights 
And impulses abroad declare 'tis Spring ! 
come, my toilworn brother, come away, 
And taste her banquet in the primrose dells ; 
Come, mount with me the shining, misty hills, 
And catch the rapturous shimmer of her face ! 

Of all the pretty sights of vernal days, 
Oh, prettiest this — lambkins on the green meads 
Vieing with one another in the race — 
Some choosing aged oak, some daisied knoll, 
Some bush of furze, or moss-clad stump for goal. 
Pleasant 'tis, too, to see the husbandman 
Driving his cattle — heifers and strong steers — 
From winter sheds to yet un tasted fields. 
Bellowing for joy o'er new-found liberty, 
The herd rush on, shrill barkers at their heels, 
And sturdy urchins, brandishing rude staves, 
Following officious, but most bent on sport. 

How rich in glee is boy-life on a farm ! 
Each season to the rustic younker brings 
Anticipated joy. His joy unfolds 
With the unfolding year, on till he sees 
His sturdy sire mow down the golden grain ; 
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Or till with kindred hearts, with merry playmates, 

He gathers nuts low down in hazel delL 

Nor doth grim Winter chill it : — glad at morn 

He sees the window-panes all scribbled o'er 

With strange handwriting, or with goblin shapes 

Cranim'd full — Jack Frost's miraculous handiwork ! 

Ah ! then rare expectation takes his heart ; 

Sly o'er the threshold steps he, and beholds 

Long gleaming ice-dirks hanging from the eaves, 

And all before him ice-bound pools, and hills 

Grizzled like eld ; and, boisterously glad, 

He girds himself for Winter's hardy sports. 

For him the village school does much, and much 

Parental training ; but what nature does 

Is all her own. Ranging her free domains 

His limbs acquire elastic strength, his mind 

An indestructible ingenuousness, 

And, as his receptivity may be, 

Bright store of images, rich seed of thought. 

Now o'er the muirs the curlew shrilly cries, 
And lapwings pipe their intermittent strains, 
Wheeling and diving in eccentric flights. 
The corncrake harsh — as yet but seldom heard — 
From village crofter's green-hain'd patch strikes in, 
Steadily chanting his laborious song. 
And, hark ! the cuckoo blithely lifts her voice 
O'er the high woods ! The aged forester, 
Bent at his task, now hears, as in a dream, 
The quavering call, and o'er his gleaming axe 
Pauses, while struggling memory brings back 
His boyhood's image. Now he thinks how he, 
A satchell'd schoolboy, conning morning tasks 
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In the rural way, would start to hear that voice, 
And peer and peer again throughout the wood, 
If peradventure he some form might see. 

But see yon children of humility 

That take the lowest place and highest soar, 

Ancl, soaring, sing with heavenliest melody — 

See yon gay larks bounding from heathy beds 

To greet day's king, or bathe their pinions gray 

In the calm golden fountains of the morn ! 

Up ! up ! they mount ! cleaving the exquisite air 

With valiant wing ; nor pause, save when they shout 

"Excelsior !" till their aerial heights 

They have attain'd. There, long and rapt they sing, 

Making the solitary places glad. 

Preach on ! preach on ! ye rapt evangelists ; 

Sweet unto me your " truth from 'mong the heather ;" 

Yes, off to wild-muir-church still let me go, 

When ye are in your pulpits, bonnie birds ! 
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From terrestrial life's mix'd banquet, whereat time, and 

chance, and change — 
Strange servitors ! — oft hand us portions tragic, dark, 

and strange, 
To the pure celestial banquet, whereat God the Servitor 
Gives to His people pleasures and pleasures evermore, 
Thou art gone ! thou art gone ! 

Thou who wert a holy Psalmist amid sore vicissitude, 
Thou who walk'd a child of beauty 'mong the mammonite 

and rude, 
Thou whose grace of life and presence, always full, and 

bright, and strong, 
Still to others and to others floweth through my heart 

and song, 

Thou art gone ! thou art gone ! 

Thou whose words were like spring laughter, summer 

sunshine, or swift leaven, 
Thou whose thoughts were dipp'd in colours of the 

covenant bow of heaven ; 
Thou whose rare and happy radiance did redeem the 

gloomy day, 
Thou with whom I for a season had communion on life's 

way, 

Thou art gone ! thou art gone ! 

Done are all thy weary marches on the wild Sahara waste; 
Scorching suns no more will smite thee, nor the strong- 

wing'd winter blast ; 
O'er the night's so lonesome confines thou hast, waving 

thine adieu, 
Pass'd like a passing traveller, away, away from view, 
Thou art gone ! thou art gone ! 
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Barbara |Cee, 

'Twas autumn noon, without a "breeze, 
And slowly, slowly from the trees 
The leaves, like golden treasures, fell, 
With a motion almost audible ; 
'Twas then we buried Barbara Lee, 
Hard by an ancient churchyard tree ; 
'Twas then beside her grave I stood, 
Long lingering in sorrowing mood. 

What feelings of strange loneliness 
Did then upon me crowd and press, 
Oh, not in dirge, most sad and lone, 
Could I make such even feebly known ! 
Ah ! pretty, pretty Barbara Lee, 
My life's life seeni'd entomb'd with thee ; 
And nothing in the world was left 
Like that of which I was bereft. 

Oh, Barbara Lee, that autumn day, 
When from thy grave I turn'd away, 
I sought some lonely privacy 
Where I, unseen, might weep for thee. 
Deep, deep within the faded grove 
I mourn'd for thee, my beauteous love, 
And for the bright dream-world that fled, 
What time I heard that thou wert dead. 

Oh, Barbara Lee ; oh, Barbara Lee, 
I never told my love to thee ; 
I gaz'd, for most part, from afar 
On thee, my young life's radiant star. 
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Still, still a something seal'd ray lips 

Till thou hadst pass'd through death's eclipse, 

Till it was all too late to tell, 

Sweet Barbara, that I lov'd thee well. 

Even now, though many a year has pass'd, 
Bright maid ! since I beheld thee last, 
I often think what might have been 
Hadst thou not faded from this scene. 
I think how, in the moonlit grove, 
We might have breath'd our vows of love ; 
And how, from garish pomp remote, 
Bright might have been our common lot. 

How sweet wert thou, my village flower ! 
How rich with only nature's dower ! 
How rich — yea, how surpassing fair — 
Just with a wild rose in thy hair ! 
Just in thy pretty rustic gown, 
Just one of simple nature's own, 
Just with one jewel in thy heart, 
How fair beyond the pomp of art ! 

I see thee yet, I see thee yet, 
Thy locks are like the glossy jet ; 
Thy blue eyes beam with soul divine ; 
Thy mouth 's a rosebud red and fine ; 
Thy neck reminds one of the swan ; 
Thy waist is formed on beauty's plan ; 
Thy step is rhythmic, bold, and free; 
Thou art embodied harmony. 
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I see thee 'mong the rustic throng 
Dancing the woods and dells among, 
UntrammelTd as the rushing rills, 
A lovely free child of the hills ! 
I see thee, gayest of the gay, 
Thy life the gladdest summer day : 
Ah ! what had death to do with thee, 
My pretty, pretty Barhara Lee 1 
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Farewell for evermore, since it must be, 

Farewell to thee ! 
Since it must be, go, fancy-led, enjoy 

Some newer toy ; 
Forget, forget the simple village maid 

Thou hast betray'd ; 
No need that thou one thought of me retain 

To give thee pain. 

Yet say, why did we meet 1 "No happier maid 

Dwelt in the shade ; 
And for my virgin love did many a swain 

Me sue in vain. 
Why didst thou come my heart to shake and thrill, 

To bind my will? 
Why didst thou swear that I should be thy queen 

On life's high scene ? 

Thy queen 1 Thy harlot hadst thou better said, 

wretched maid 
Was I to trust thee, and to yield thee all ! — 

Witness my fall ! 
My veil of beauty has been rent in twain, 

And I am slain ; 
Slain in the pride of my so beauteous youth 

And virgin truth. 

My faults ? God ! what once my merits were 

My faults now are : 

My love which, like a seraph, rose sublime, 

Is now my crime. 
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Yes, this my crime — too fond, too blind a love, 

And thoughts above 

What I, without sore risk of future pain, 

Might entertain. 

My faults ? Yes, set them now in dread array ; 

Yet is the day 
Not vanish'd long when thou didst call me fair 

Beyond compare : 
Not vanish'd long the fatal day when thou 

Didst passionate vow 
To love and cherish me as thy soul's soul 

Through fair and foul. 

But, go ! May good attend thee if good can, 

Unfaithful man ! 
May heaven, kind heaven, with good thine ill requite, 

And lead thee right ; 
And if thou e'er one stinging memory 

Shouldst have of me, 
Be this thy comfort, that heaven loves to aid 

The injur'd maid. 

Me from the world's cold scorn and virtuous pride 

The grave shall hide. 
Ah, yes ! a grave beside my mother's grave 

I'll go and crave ; 
And this my friends who in the old home survive 

To me will give. 
Full soon my rest in the cold ground shall be : 

Farewell to thee. 
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$allab on the %i*t anb Jail of a 
Jttaister Cabman. 

" Ye'll a' hae heard tell o' Rab Rory son's bonnet-" — Tannahill. 

Oh, hae na ye heard o' the great Maister Badman ? 
Oh, hae na ye heard o' the great Maister Badman ? 
He was here a gey shrewd man, and eke a gey mad man; 
And now he's awa' wi' the deil — Maister Badman. 

'Tis said — and nae purpose hae I to abuse him — 
That e'en while his mither him bore at her bosom 
There was seen in his forehead an ominous wrinkle, 
While in his twa een was a villainous twinkle. 

Puir woman ! but him she had never anither, 
But wi' him she was truly a fortunate mither ; 
For he aye unto her show'd a rogue's loving-kindness, 
And she to her lad was affection and blindness. 

Still oot o' her little the big share she'd gie him, 
For a man o' guid mettle she wanted to see him ; 
And she still strove to show him how gear he might 

gather, 
And be a bit wiser than e'er was his father. 

And he grew up f u' bonnie, though laigh was his stature, 
And he grew up f u' brawly, though sordid his nature ; 
He grew up fu' douce 'spite o' short schule curriculum, 
And he saw a gey way through this warld's queer 
spectaculum. 
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Life's faught he began as a flesher's bit callant, 
And at ance he displayed a rare practical talent ; 
At first he gaed errands, and next he was killing, 
And next for the maister was buying and selling. 

But in a short time he'd this service forsaken, 
And a business for sel' by the end he had taken ; 
And many did wonder, and ca'd him " 'cute fallow !" 
Said others, " He's thiev'd weel at somebody's tallow ! 
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Now a dext'rous bit chieldie he grew and a cunnin', 
Ane for Buttony Bay or the city of Lunnon ; 
And wherever he gaed, or to markets or roupin's, 
Maister Badman he claught up the gear by the gowpens. 

For business he found he was gloriously suited ; 
Like Midas, whatever he touch'd he transmuted 
Richt off into gowd ; yea, a man among men he 
For catching the soveran and haining the penny ! 

What a pity that Badman ne'er turn politician ! 
He was surely nocht short o' a mighty magician ; 
For the gowd at his bidding did loup f rae men's pockets ; 
Yea, men's een, if o' gowd, he'd hae brought frae their 
sockets. 

" Fair trade !" he wad cry ; " let us do the thing fairly 1 
Let us e'en tak' and gie, and be britherly — surely ! 
Giff-gaff mak's gude friends, and there's naebody wrang'd 

wi'it! 
And for honesty's policy — naebody's hang'd wi' it !" 

E'en thus he fraca'd wi' his cant and ballerney, 
And indeed he appear'd aye to be the gude bairnie ; 
But the scoundrel weel kenn'd how to cheat and to juggle, 
And aye the best share for himsel' he wad smuggle. 
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At length, what wi' action and sharp, clever trading, 
And lastly — and reason not least — what wi* wedding 
A leddy o' walth, he attaint a position 
That micht hae stapp'd fu' the maist greedy ambition. 

But, na ! e'en a boundless ambition had Badman, 
And he rax'd and he rax'd till he grew like a madman ; 
Oh, yes ! by his gifts he wad rise to a station 
As guid e'en as that o' the best o' the nation. 

And, first, since he'd gotten a leddy o' grandeur, 
He a few odd bawbees, just for look's sake, wad squander; 
But sune, by a change most complete, he determint 
To catch baith mair gowd and nae little preferment. 

Now he koft him braw lands wi' exposure fu' bonnie, 
And he built him a mansion surpass'd na by onie ; 
And wi' braw public rooms, and wine cellar and pantry, 
He was e'en on the Toad to a par wi' the gentry. 

And a braw gilded carriage he koft for his leddy, 
And a pair o' bay horses baith handsome and ready ; 
And a swankie he got to his mind for the dicky, 
And wi' a' ither items fell in unco lucky. 

And as for himsel', he began to dress grandly — 
Put on spurs, got the switch, and the hat o' a dandy, 
And gave orders his mere, sprush and braw to his liking, 
Should be brocht him ilk morning when ten should be 
striking. 

Now Badman became e'en a warld's shining wonder, 
A mighty wise man and a true son o' thunder; 
To markets and fairs now he rode in a hurry, 
And dash'd on and smash'd on in glorious fury. 
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Baith to fame and to fortune his mere onward bore him, 
And still he did carry the hale warld before him ; 
Yea, the warld stude aside, and obeisance she paid him, 
And rules bow'd fu' low, and for favours they pray'd him. 

Oh, now, Maister Badman was reckon'd a rare man, 
And at braw kintra dinners was ca'd to be chairman ; 
And, in gift for the job, he indeed was na lacking, 
For few got ayont him in eloquent cracking. 

He could crack baith wi' grace and wi' glorious invention, 
And could gie to queer stories a queerer extension ; 
He could crack wi* a crack his ain glory reporting, 
And how gude and how grand e'en the show o' gude 
fortune ! 

But, alas ! a' things here are extremely uncertain, 
And on Badman* s great glory sune fa's the black curtain. 
Now the man that to a' like a sterne had arisen 
Is convicted o' forgery, and flung into prison. 

And now do his rogueries, a lang revelation, 
Spring up into licht, waking sair consternation ; 
But while men aTe wond'ring — alas for puir Badman ! — 
Wi* the muckle black deil he gaes aff like a madman. 

Now, fare thee well, Badman ; oh, fare thee well, Badman ! 
Thou wert here a gey shrewd man, and eke a gey mad 

man; 
Yet some are examples, and some are for warning, 
While ilk man presents something wordy our learning. 
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Thou hast gane awa' frae me, 

Mary- Annie ; 
And thy face nae mair I'll see, 

Mary- Annie ; 
It is hidden out o* sight, 
And extinguish'd is the light 
That made the dull day bright, 

Mary-Annie. 

Thou wert " baith gude and fair," 

Mary- Annie ; 

Thou wert blythe and debonair, 

Mary- Annie ; 

Ane wha never knew a fear ; 

Making holy music here ; 

Like a well upspringing clear, 

Mary- Annie. 

Was thy going gain to thee, 

Mary-Annie $ 

Oh, the loss it was to me, 

Mary -Annie ; 

'Twas a mighty, mighty blow ; 

Twas a swelling, swelling woe ; 

And no further grief could go, 

Mary-Annie. 
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Now the winter-tempests sing, 

Mary Annie ; 

Nature languishes for spring, 

Mary-Annie ; 

And the spring will come again, 

And renew the hill and plain, 

But ril wander a' my lane, 

Mary-Annie. 

Nae mair among green hills, 

Mary-Annie, 
We'll track the shining rills, 

Mary- Annie ; 
Nae mair the earth will seem, 
In its glory and its gleam, 
Half a fact and half a dream, 

Mary-Annie. 

There's a light beheld no more, 

Mary- Annie ; 

There's a loss we must deplore, 

Mary- Annie ; 

There's a wound that's slow to heal ; 

There's the absence o' the leal, 

Wha aye sought our chiefest weal, 

Mary-Annie. 

Yes, the spring will come again, 

Mary-Annie, 
And repair the hill and plain, 

Mary-Annie ; 
But this life, sae bleak and bare, 
Nae kind spring will e'er repair, 
It will ne'er again blume fair, 

Mary-Annie. 
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II. 

Thou hast pass'd through death's dark, lonesome portals 

To scenes of unsullied delight ; 
Thou hast join'd all the radiant immortals 

Who have gone from these regions of night. 
Thou wert here passing fair, passing splendid ; 

But now, in thy country of day, 
Thou art glorious, and ever attended 
N By angels upon thy bright way. 
Yes, yes, thou hast pleasures amany ; 

Thou hast an all-beautiful lot ; 
But, oh, my true love, Mary- Annie, 

Of me hast thou ever a thought % 

Thy beauteous and fruitful expansion, 

Thy life overflowing with bliss ; 
These surpass my so poor comprehension ; 

They are more than my tongue could express. 
Thou hast left all the wrongs, dark and hoary ; 

Thou hast left thy mortality's load ; 
Thou art gone to the mountains of glory 

To shine in the light of thy God. 
Yes, yes, thou hast pleasures amany ; 

Thou hast an all-beautiful lot ; 
But, oh, my true love, Mary Annie, 

Of me hast thou ever a thought ? 

Beyond all the light of the sages 

Is that clear inner daylight of thine ; 
Beyond all the lore of the ages 

Is thy beautiful learning divine. 
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And all thy so beautiful learning 

And talents are set to God's praise ; 
And filTd is thine infinite yearning 

In the peace of eternity's days. 
Yes, yes, thou hast pleasures amany ; 

Thou hast an all-beautiful lot ; 
But, oh, my true love, Mary- Annie, 

Of me hast thou ever a thought ? 

'Mid thy high beatifical gladness, 

Dost thou ever, fair one, revert 
To the terrible anguish and sadness 

With which I beheld thee depart ? 
Dost thou think how my joy all is buried 

In the tomb where thy body I laid ? 
Dost thou know how my aims have miscarried, 

Since in death droop'd thy beautiful head % 
Yes, yes, thou hast pleasures amany ; 

Thou hast an all-beautiful lot ; 
But, oh, my true love, Mary- Annie, 

Of me hast thou ever a thought ? 
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Oh, green Wolfelee, still unto thee 
I turn with feelings tender ; 

For thou, to me, for ever art 
All bath'd in morning splendour. 

I see thee still in mantle woven 
Of dews and sunbeams lying ; 

And, oh, as for a promis'd land, 
For thee I still am sighing. 

Oh, thou art ever in my dreams, 
Like some fair shining Eden ; 

And I long to be in thee, Wolfelee, 
What time thy roses redden. 

I long to rove thy green retreats, 
'Neath fancy's kind direction, 

And to see in every flower and tree 
An object of affection. 

I long, while forests' hearts are full 
Of dearest loves and pleasures, 

To walk adown by bonnie Rule, 
And view the summer's treasures. 

Oh, green Wolfelee, might I in thee 
But see the young lambs gambol, 

And feel the joyful liberty 
Of things so fair and humble ! 
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And might I, when the gloaming dim 
O'er nature's scenes is brooding, 

Hear through thy glades, resounding long, 
The cushat's plaintive crooding ! 

And might I gang unto thy kirk — 

I and my friends together — 
Along the accustom'd shady way 

In the sabbatic weather ! 

But why these accents of my heart ? 

Oh, why this ceaseless yearning ? 
Oh, green "Wolfelee, now unto thee, 

For me, is no returning. 

I dare not go to thy green retreats, 
Nor walk by Rule's fair river ; 

For the friends o' auld lang syne are gone, 
And they'll come back, oh, never ! 
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Oh, Genius, in all times hast thou stood forth 

On this world-scene the impassion'd minister 

Of heauty, duty, courage, hope, and love ; 

And all of glory, grandeur, loveliness, 

And awfulness in God's great Universe 

Hast thou laid under tribute to thy gift. 

And though ofttimes the world's Circean cup 

Has brought thee down from thy far-shining heights ; 

Yet have thine errors — errors into which 

Thou hast been plung'd by thine ardour's fierce excess — 

Transfix'd thee with a sorrow that has enhanc'd 

Thy greatness, and to thy nobility 

Added nobility. Thy sufferings, whether 

For error or for rectitude, have made 

Thy voice but more authentically the voice 

Of the great beating heart of humanity. 

Man's various longing, labour, pain, despair, 

Valour, hope, heroism, hast thou voic'd. 

Now thine has been the wail of a lost world ; 

Now thine the voice of a glowing seraph of hope ; 

But whether thou hast spoken from the depths 

Or from the heights of man's mysterious spirit, 

Thy thrilling words have call'd forth a response 

From our deep inner centre like none else. 

Thy words have rung through the wide realms of thought 

In long reverberations — breaking up 

Our being's lethargy, emancipating 

Our prison'd selves, thrilling and filling us 

"With glorious life ; thy words have reinforc'd 

The fainting heart, and rous'd the slave to burst 
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The degrading fetter — yea, to seize upon it, 

And lash his tyrant with it. Genius, thou 

Hast been allied to Freedom in all times ; 

Yea, hast thou not oft stood in Freedom's van 

Dauntless, equipt at once with sword and lyre % 

Oh, Genius ! high and heaven-appointed still 

Is here thy mission. Woe unto the tribe, 

People, or nation, who, when thou com'st forth, 

Have nought of welcome for thee — no fair cup 

Of kindness, noble wayfarer, wherewith 

To refresh my soul ! 

And yet, even when thy mission brings with it 

Highest credentials, seldom finds it faith 

Till after many days. Posthumous oftenest 

The credit given thee. Oh, how oft thy meed 

Has prov'd a very satire on mankind ! 

Often thou, like the Highest One, hast come 

Unto thine own —thine own receiv'd thee not. 

Often, as with the prophets, the fathers have ston'd thee; 

The sons richly upbuilt thy sepulchre. 

Impassion'd minister of loveliness ; 

Teacher of freedom, love, and brotherhood ; 

Adorner and exalter of the world, 

Oft hast thou borne in thy stern warfare here 

" The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely ;" 

Oft has it been thy lot to be the mark 

For all the little flouts of shallow souls ; 

A mammon-world has curs'd thee for a fool, 

And jeer'd thy mission — yea, the Philistines 

Have even put out thine eyes, and led thee forth, 

Like a blind Samson, to afford them sport ; 

And then, thy cup of misery running o'er, 

Thou hast, a blind, wrong'd Samson, call'd on heaven, 
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And brought down vengeance on thine enemies. 
Oh, evermore on earth thy way has been, 
Where not protected, stormy, rugged, sharp ; 
Adversity has sorely buffeted thee ; 
And penury has shower'd on thee her ills 
Like rattling hail, till, a poor tragic child, 
Thou, precious wealth and ornament of the world, 
Hast wander'd homeless on the world's highway. 
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U&llafc of the fl&idttb Jarma:. 

There dwalt a wicked farmer loon within the wast 

countree, 
And brawly he made up his pack wi' cunning roguerie ; 
He widow'd widows o* their kye, and paid the pund wi' 

a croon, 
Though he jingled his yellow Geordies, the wicked 

thrawart loon. 
He was a wicked loon, my lad, a wicked, thrawart 

loon; 
E'en ganging on Sundays to the kirk, a wicked, 

thrawart loon. 

His stackyard ance he did insure, lest he should come 

to grief ; 
But the next week it gaed a-fire, and brunt till the last 

sheaf ; 
But his farm lease was at an end, so he kept his heart 

aboon, 
And jingled his yellow Geordies, the wicked farmer 

loon. 
He was a wicked loon, my lad, a wicked, wicked loon; 
E'en sitting in his very pew, a wicked, thrawart loon. 

And sune he gat anither farm ; but, swearing 'twas owre 

dear, 
He procur'd his lairdie's sanction to sub-let it by the 

year; 
And he let it out at twice the rent unto the dealers 

roun', 
And 'mid a' adversity he held his heart aboon. 
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He held his heart aboon, my lad, he keepit his heart 

aboon ; 
And jingled at his Geordies, the wicked farmer loon. 

And now into the dealing trade he launch'd, a full- 
grown man ; 

And drovers wi* his droves were sune to fairs and 
markets gaun ; 

And though he swore he couldna mak* a new pair o* 
shoon, 

He, at warst, made a riggin' out, the wicked, wicked 
loon. 
He made, at warst, a riggin' out, frae bannet to the 

shoon ; 
And jingled his yellow Geordies, the wicked, wicked 
loon. 

Yes ; now he, in the dealing line, his luck did fully try, 
And he spread his wings 'mong horse and sheep, and 

owsen and milch-kye ; 
And thrice he spread his wings owre far, and thrice had 

to sit doon, 
But aye frae doon-sittin's he raise a richer loon. 

He raise a brewer loon, my lad, frae ilka sittin' doon, 
And he jingled his yellow Geordies, and played the 
wicked loon. 

'Twas not till he had fail'd three times that he met wi' 

brawest luck : 
Fu* handed then, he bought in stock while stock was 

cheap as muck ; 
He bought in stock, and speedily gude times again cam' 

roun' ; 
And he turn'd to a noted man, though aye a wicked loon ; 
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He turn'd a man o' kintra note, and a-dealin' he was 

boun', 
And lie jingled at his Geordies, the wicked, braggart 

loon. 

But to trace my hero's hale career I never meant to try, 
So I hasten forward to the close o' his tragi-comedy. 
The rogue in him had a' this time been fairly weel kept 

doon, 
But noo it craVd ru* sairly what seem'd a sacred boon ; 
» The rogue in him craVd liberty, and he swore he'd 
grant the boon, 
And he jingled his yellow Geordies, the wicked, 
wicked loon. 

And it came to pass, just at this time, he gaed to Hawick 

tryst, 
And, like a braw, braw swaggering laird, he mony horses 

priced ; 
And while their sellers held them up, he bauldly ca'd 

them doon, 
And in mair cases nor in ane he play'd the wicked loon : 
He play'd the wicked loon, my lad ; he play'd the 

roguish loon ; 
And he jingled at his Geordies, and play'd the roguish 

loon. 

Horse-cowpers were a numerous band in Hawick tryst 

that day, 
But there was na ane could play the rogue as he the 

rogue could play ; 
He bought and sauld like a maister bauld while he gaed 

up and doon ; 
And he swore like a tinkler, the wicked, wicked loou : 
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He swore wi' glorious tinkler-tact while lie gaed up 

and doon, 
And lie jingled at his Geordies, the wicked, braggart 

loon. 

But 'twas wi' bills that day he wrought, for his credit 

was entire, 
And to deal wi' the braw, muckle man horse-cowpers 

did desire ; 
That day, I say, he paid wi* bills; but he sauld for 

cash, paid doon ; 
And that nicht he cut his nibbie, the wicked, wicked 

loon. 
He took the gate to somewhere else — unto some far 

awa' toon — 
To jingle his yellow Geordies, and play the wicked 

loon. 

And sune did the horse-cowper lads get up a hue and 

cry— 
Oh, whaur, oh, whaur's the crafty loon that did our 

horses buy % 
Oh, fy, gar rin ; oh, fy, gar ride, through kintra and 

through toon, 
And find him, and hang him, the fause and knavish loon. 
Yes, search him out, and find him out, in kintra or 

in toon, 
Ye'll find him jingling Geordies, the wicked, wicked 

loon. 

They soucht him ea*t, they soucht him wast, they ran 

wi* breck-neck speed, 
Swearing he on the gallows tree sould hing till he was 
deid; 
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They soucht him east, they soucht him wast, they 

soucht him roun , and roun', 
But he'd shippit for America, the wicked, cunning loon. 
Yes, he was gane, though nane yet kenn'd, to some 

braw Yankee toon, 
To jingle his yellow Geordies, and play the wicked 
loon. 

But when twa towmonds nigh had gane, and a* the 

clamour blawn, 
To Scotland's shore he cam' again, to hear how things 

were gaun ; 
And, trowing that the steer was owre, he cam* to Hawick 

toon, 
And there, in a wee public, they catch'd the wicked 

loon. 
They catch'd him in a public, a Hawick gill gulpin' 

doon, 
And jinglin' at his Geordies, the self-complacent loon. 

And now the officers o' law, they had him by the gills, 
And they hauTd him aff to answer for his roguish, 

roguish bills ; 
A rogue for halesale roguerie he stude in Jethart toon, 
And was hang'd up like Hainan, the wicked, wicked 
loon. 
Yes, they hang'd him hie on a gallows tree, in 

Jethart's burrow toon, 
And he'll jingle nae mair his Geordies, the wicked, 
braggart loon. 

And now a* ye wha've heard my sang, whatever ye wad 

buy, 
Remember ye the farmer loon, and act ye honestly ; 

p 
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Aye hae an honest, manly style while ye gang up and 

doon, 
Nor for a' Croesus' riches play ye the wicked loon. 
Be ye nae mair than what ye are, nor lower nor aboon, 
Nor jingle your yellow Geordies like a wicked, 
braggart loon. 
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^hoaghte at tng Jfother'a 4lrabe, 

Now night her curtain o'er the earth has spread, 
And slow the moon mounts up the cloudy sky ; 

And from deep musings on the banks of Jed, 
My mother, at thy grave, lo ! here am I. 

And liest thou low 1 Oh, liest thou here so low, 
Thou who wert mother, friend, and guide to me, 

Thou whose large heart did with such feelings glow 
As did do honour to humanity 1 

Yes, thou art gone ! The last beloved link 

That bound me to a not unsacred past 
Is broken now ; and oh, with tears, I think 

Of all thou wert to me from first to last. 

While thou couldst think at all, of me thou thought'st ; 

While thou couldst do, thou still for me didst do ; 
From first to last my weal thou fondly sough'st, 

And brightest blessings on my path didst strew. 

Thy love to me was like a fountain clear 
Which suns cannot exhaust nor frosts arrest ; 

Some tree of Paradise that all the year 

At once with pleasant flowers and fruits is dress'd. 

Nor idly do I say thou mightst have shone — 

How great thine early possibilities ! 
Yea, to the last thy nature had the tone 

And grandeur of the higher harmonies. 
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But it sufhc'd — it well sufficed for thee 
To live a loving human life on earth ; 

To walk in meekness and integrity 

Along the common path of humble worth. 

The pomp of state, the glory of the great, 

The splendour that doth strike the vulgar blind, 

The applause that doth on earth's successful wait — 
Thy heart did leave such baubles far behind. 

To be as thy good parents here had been — 
This was thy wish ; and that thou wert no less 

In power and gift to bless this human scene — 
This, this, I say, was even our happiness. 

No sinecure 'twas given thee here to find — 
Cares, toils amany to thy lot did fall ; 

But with a noble, independent mind 
Thou didst acquit thyself amid them all. 

Thou wert the child of many prayers ; and trust 
Hadst thou in an all-ruling Providence ; 

And didst fare on, a woman brave and just, 
Full of fine humour and of common sense. 

Farewell ! thy course thou hast right bravely run ; 

Thy toils are ended, and thy warfare's o'er ; 
And thou hast gone to where the Eternal Sun 

Permits to thee no cloud, no sorrow more. 

Oh, may I meet thee there ! — far from the strife 
And turmoil of this transient mortal state ; 

May we together share that ample life 
To which the just must come or soon or late I 
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Oh, were we in yon bosky glen, 
Sae far away frae haunts o' men ; 
Oh, were we in yon bosky glen, 
And deep into its flowery den, 
Where jouks and sings the little wren ; 
Oh, there, I trow, ye sune wad ken 
How dearly do I love thee. 

It's O were mine a monarch's crown, 
Even at thy feet I'd lay it down ; 
It's were mine a monarch's crown, 
I'd pass the belles in yonder town, 
And seek ye in life's valley lowne, 
And take thee in thy plaidin' gown, 
Sae dearly do I love thee. 



fltto fear. 

Now step with reverence upon 

This untrodden tract of time, 
And foot it bravely, bravely on, 

As if to hope's sweet chime. 
The future ! — who can know it 1 

Let it smile or let it low'r ; 
Comrades ! 'tis only given us 

To live from hour to hour. 
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S&ill b<to 90? 

Will you go, will you go, 
To the woodlands wi' me, 

When the winter is past, 

And the spring gems the lea 1 

When sweet is the scent 

0' the evergreen pine, 
Then to walk in the woods 

Wad be surely divine. 

When the birds gaily chant 
Frae the dawn on till even, 

In the woods we wad find 

Mair than stray gleams o' heaven. 

What of sorrow and care 

This life brings to me, 
Wad a* be forgot 

In the woodlands wi' thee. 

And shouldst thou there weep 
For some friend nae mair near, 

From thy cheek, from thy cheek, 
I wad kiss aff the tear. 

I wad kiss aff the tear, 
And wad ca' thee my Fair, 

And entwine the wild flowers 
Wi* thy lang raven hair. 
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Oh, through nature to stray 
In that season of love, 

And to mingle our prayers 
To heaven above. 

Oh, then, say, will ye go 
To the woodlands wi' me, 

When the winter is past, 
And the spring gems the lea 1 
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I mourn the child of want and misery ; 
I bleed to think what dire inclemency 
He bears — how he must wrestle on wild seas, 
While many rich, not better, sit at ease 

In lordly palaces. 

Deem it not bitterness — 

Deem it not hate — 

If, stung by man's mean littleness, 

I boldly execrate 
That which dries up the milk of human kindness, 
And fills the world with error, hatred, blindness : 
That mammon-love that doth so oft transform 
Man, God's high work, into a burrowing human worm ! 
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Nothing 'mong men succeeds like prosperous Mammon, 

Semblance of that doth ope a thousand doors, 

While moneyless worth not seldom is ignor'd, 

Or labelTd knave or nincompoop. Gold makes 

Illiteracy splendid ; gives brave passport 

To Ignorance and crass Vulgarity ; 

Yields to Inanity a sage's weight ; 

Buys back Iniquity to general praise. 

Is rich Iniquity munificent 1 

Come forward, Friend ! Take thou the highest place ; 

Thy praise is in the assemblies. Gold still gets 

Us worship here ; yea, from most ancient time 

Men dance and reel around the Golden Calf. 

Still man is more esteem'd for what he has 

Than what he is. When in the balance weigh'd, 

Whate'er his greed, oppression, falsehood, trick, 

He is not wanting if his gold remain. 

Tis the gold ring and goodly raiment still 

That make the man. The costume and the gold 

Still hugely win on vulgar reverence. 

Wisdom and Wealth ! Among a mighty throng 

The terms are well-nigh interchangeable. 

When wealth takes wings, then wisdom wings it too. 

Oh, potent Gold ! Oh, cruel, cruel Gold ! 

Oh, Moloch-Mammon ! at thine altar still 

Men sacrifice loves, friendships, brotherhoods ; 

Yea, all the sanctities of human life, 

And all the glorious birthright of the soul. 

Parents bestow in marriage daughters fair 

To hoary knaves who lands or gold possess ; 
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Brother cheats brother ; friend upon the ruin 
Of his best friend builds up a glorious house ; 
Defenceless orphanhood becomes the prey 
Of human vultures. Oh, what men will do 
For yellow gold ! How they will cast away 
Their manhood's honour as a thing of naught, 
How fawn and simulate, connive and lie, 
Be wicked, holy, priestly, what you will ! 
For gold the robber whets his murderous knife, 
Skulks through the night and dark in ambush lies. 
For gold gross Belial plies his shameful trade. 
For gold men sin ; with gold indulgence buy, 
And clean repute. The wealthy debauchee 
Parts freely with his gold to build a church, 
But keeps his sins. For gold the venerables 
Help on the dipsomaniac crew to ruin, 
And stifle conscience speaking loud of men 
Growing more dark and devil-like by their aid. 
For gold men turn to burrowing human worms — 
Burrow by day, burrow into the night, 
And rise ere dawn to burrow, as if the world 
Might end before them, and defeat their plans. 
This folly oft I've seen beneath the sun — 
I've seen the worldling with gray- wrinkled front, 
And age-glazed eyes and paralysed frame, 
Clutching his gold on the very edge o' the grave. 
Fve seen death tear the wretch from his possessions ; 
I've seen a spendthrift son inherit all, 
And squander all with such rapidity 
As might have rous'd the very dead to rage, 
Had death, the stern custodier, permitted 
Him only for a moment to look back 
Upon the scene which he had left behind. 
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Oh, pilgrim of Zion, why still art thou sighing, 

As if thou no more thy sweet cherubs wouldst see 1 
Though, like flowers of the spring, they've proved fading- 
and dying, 

Immortal and fair, they'll be given back to thee. 
Thy cherubs so fair on God's bosom are sleeping : 

Oh, wish them not back — let them rest there awhile I 
For thee, weary mourner, the Lord has them keeping, 

And, with heaven's morning-break, they upon thee 
will smile. 

Look away, look away beyond dark dissolution — 

Beyond all thy griefs, and assuredly know 
That thy God unto thee will make full restitution, 

And with glory outweigh all thy suffering and woe. 
Oh, yield not thy soul to despair's gloomy languor ; 

To heaven's dispensations be thou reconcil'd ; 
Thy God doth afflict thee, but 'tis not in anger ; 

Tis the wise Heavenly Father that deals with his 
child. 

Through grief God doth purge thee from earth's poor 
illusions, 

And out of thy darkness ordaineth thee light ; 
In Him put thy trust, and from direst confusions 

He will bring thee fair order and symmetry bright. 
Thy Shepherd hath said, " I will never forsake thee ;" 

Then say thou, with boldness, "The Lord is my stay ;" 
And though thou art weary and faint, He will make thee 

To leap like an hart in the heavenward way. 
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IBoQQtxtl Dallab art a %ztomit toith the 
^oton of Jtbburgh, 

Tune— 11 Tweedside." 

Oh, dule on the councillor loons, 

The laddies sae venal and braw, 
That stroot through our sma' burrow toons, 

And rive folk wi' cleeks o' the law. 
Heaven's justice, they say, they maintain, 

And the wrang they profess to chastise ; 
Yet professions like theirs, 'tis owre plain, 

Aft partake o' the nature o' lies. 

Oh, wad they a colony form 

For themsels some far island upon, 
Social love wad wi' us be mair warm, 

And the warld gang mair pleasantly on. 
In some island afar, 'mid the main, 

They might build or destroy, make or mar, 
And perpetuate corruption's black reign, 

And the warld still be naething the waur. 

But why am I angry wi' sic ? 

Oh, why am I tempted to ban 1 
E'en in spite o' their craft and their trick 

I hae stude up 'gainst sic like a man. 
Yes, I've stude it out fairly at law 

Wi' the Council of Jethart's braw toon, 
And a' 'bout an auld bankment wa' 

That the snaw- wreaths in thaw rummlit doon. 
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Quo' Jethart, " The wa' it is yours ! 

Set to it, and swith build it up, 
Or, by heaven and our auld burrow pow'rs, 

Ye sail skraik in our terrible grup !" 
But swith I said " Na !" for the wa', 

Though it form'd pairt o' bounds for my Ian', 
Supported the turnpike an' a', 

And preserv'd it a highway for man. 

Yes, 'twas plain as a pikestaff in law 

That the wa' that uphauds a toon-road 
Maun be built by the toon gin it fa', 

Since it serves for a! mortals abroad. 
That this could hae a' been unkenn'd 

By our bigs-wigs I canna believe ; 
'Tis a ferlie richt strange, yet attend ! 

I shall gie ye my thought, by your leave. 

Our toon-gods are aft super law, 

And the law they in this case ignor'd, 
For they trow'd I kenn'd naething ava, 

That through life I had half and mair snor'd. 
Yes, I look'd but a half-and-mair fule 

To the godships o' Jethart's braw toon ; 
For they'd seen me a bairn gaun to schule, 

Wi* the blab frae my nose hinging doon. 

To descrive a' our sorrowfu' strife, 

Your patience 'twad utterly tire ; 
Suffice it to say, that my life 

Was sufficiently dragg'd through the mire. 
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Now, after twa towmonds, the case 
I hae won it at law, out and out ; 

Though gowks still there are hae the face 
To thraw on this statement a doubt. 

Yes, I've won it ! a hunner's the sum 

That is due by our braw burrow toon ; 
Forbye, it maun build the dyke plumb 

That the snaw-wreaths in thaw rummlit doon. 
Yet, trow na, I skaithless hae focht, 

Though at Embro' I've e'en won the day : 
Wae's me ! upon me has been brought 

Twenty punds o' gude money to pay. 

Haith ! ne'er did I rash war defy, 

Or braggartly enter the field ; 
Yet I'd fight it for decades ere I 

To the justice o' Jethart wad yield. 
Yet, och ! that a' wa* should be made 

The bone o' the deadliest strife, 
And that mortals should mak 1 sic a raid 

To batter a neebour man's life. 

Och on ! that our lord-gods o* pow*r 

Ou our necks still maun savagely prance, 
Unless we will rin when they glow'r, 

Or obey their commandment to dance. 
Och on ! that puir mortals that bide 

But a few years aboon the green sod 
Should ever be windbags o* pride, 

Or ride it owre neebours rough-shod. 
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3ittg (frontZBrnon Ttithtx than |£ato. 

Simple John speaks to Wicked Sandie. 

I've ta'en advice : a hunner punds 

To me ye clearly awe, man ; 
But weel I wat, the hale wad gang 

On the corbie craws o' law, man ; 
And since ye're a sneck-drawing dog, 

A fule, a hack-a-thraw, man ; 
Hae, there's my hand, for forty doon 

Your defyt I'll clear awa', man. 



fliil J&tx$txm1tmm. 

Courage, my brother ! wherefore low views taking ? 

There's more to raise thee up than to depress ; 
There's an invincible spirit here still making 

For beauty, mercy, truth, and righteousness. 

Even where we least expect some moral beauty, 
Like to a lovely glimpse of heaven appears ; 

Some instance of brave love, and faith, and duty 
Flashes upon us, touching us to tears. 
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before the dkrbheai). 

Before the Godhead we our lives transact ; 
The heavens do look and see us live and act : 
As by the Eternal Powers beheld, 
Let every man now plough and sow his field. 



&txa%txt. 

M at the star of heavenly hope 

A lways radiate thy skies ! 

R esolute, still stand thou up 

'G ainst mammon's dark idolatries ! 

A 11 beset with mysteries — 

R ise through all to God in heaven ! 

E ver Christ ward be thy sighs, 

T ill yonder thou dost stand redeem'd, forgiven ! 
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%o mg fiog IfUarberinjj from Striate*** 

Awake, bonnie boy ; now thy sickness is past, 
And so, thank kind Heaven ! is the cold cutting blast : 
Kow blows, softly blows the sweet south-western wind, 
And the bright bonnie spring leaves grim winter behind. 
The snowdrop and crocus hare long ago blossom'd, 
And now in the dells and the valleys embosom'd 
The primrose is blooming ; and in each woodway 
The windflow'r and sorrel their bright specks display : 
The violet, too, and the speedwell are springing ; 
And the foxglove her dainty bells soon will be ringing* 
'Tis also the time of the singing of birds — 
Oh, might we translate their sweet songs into words ! 
The cuckoo has long to the glad spring been calling, 
Her voice, like a maiden's voice, rising and falling ; 
The curlew and lapwing are heard on the moors ; 
And high, at heaven's portals, the skylark adores ; 
And the greenwood is vocal and blythesome ; for in it 
Are the thrush and the mavis, and blackbird and linnet- 
Arouse thee, my boy, on this bonnie spring day, 
To our dear, pretty farm-house we'll hie us away ; 
And there flowing tankards of milk I will give thee, 
And butter, and eggs, and cream-cakes to revive thee ; 
And thou, bonnie boy, on the strength of that meat, 
Wilt with me spend the day all in wanderings sweet ; 
And shouldst thou e'er falter, for rest we will tarry, 
Or o'er bank and o'er brae shoulder-high thee I'll carry ; 
And the sweet vernal air and the blythe vernal voices 
(Oh, now is the season great nature rejoices !), 

a 
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And the sun sparkling bright through the light forest 

greenery, 
And all the fine changes of beautiful scenery — 
These, O my dear boy, these will wholly restore thee 
To childhood's pure health, and fine gladness, and glory. 
Come away! now enough of the doctor's drug-mysteries; 
Country sunshine and air will do more than dispensaries ; 
Physician and medicine at once is kind nature 
For boy, and for man, and for every poor creature. 
Come away to the country ; oh, come, bonnie boy, 
And drink at the fountains of health, strength, and joy ! 
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Summer Jttornmjj tyymxt. 

Now from the Orient comes apace 
Day's mighty King to run his race, 

The circuit of the skies ; 
And nature's heart turns all a-fire, 
And high, and higher, and still higher 

Her myriad voices rise. 

Each little bird now burns to express 
To God its joy and thankfulness : 

My God, shall man, design'd 
To be the first in praising Thee, 
Be, in Thy world's doxology, 

The birds and beasts behind ? 

Awake, awake, my laggard soul, 
And in ecstatic song extol 

Thy Maker and thy Friend. 
See how the lark her God adores ! 
She still, exultant, singing soars ; 

Even so, my soul, ascend ! 

I praise Thee, Lord of Life and Light, 
That Thou, throughout the shadowy night, 

Hast given me healing sleep ; 
That Thou hast timely op'd mine eyes 
To see the joy-hued earth and skies, 

"Not wak'd me up to weep. 
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What joy this blessed morning brings 
To birds, and beast, and creeping things, 

But chief to suffering men 
Who in despair have pass'd the night, 
And with the first faint dawn of light 

Have learn'd to hope again. 

Lord, in this general joy divine, 

Do I not hear Thy voice — even Thine ? 

And, 'mid Thy works so fair, 
Do I not feel Thy Presence now 1 
Thy glory gilds the morning's brow, 

And shines through earth and air. 

How good this season to employ 
In joying in the glorious joy 

Thou dost to nature give ! 
But chiefly would I spend this prime 
In pondering Thy bright truth sublime, 

That I sublime may live. 

Now while I drink morn's scented breath, 
By thoughts of Thy great life and death, 

And rising from the dead ; 
By thoughts, Ever-Blessed One, 
Of all that Thou for me hast done, 

Let me be heavenward led. 

Oh ! as a soothing, strengthening power, 
May I the sweetness of this hour 

All through this day retain ; 
And, Saviour ! let Thy Presence sweet, 
And felt before the mercy-seat, 

Still in my heart remain. 



i 
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While through the world I walk to-day, 
Like yon gay thrush on bloomy spray, 

Let ine express Thy worth ! 
Great Maker of this shining frame, 
Help me to make 'mong men Thy Name 

Like incense poured forth. 

Grant me, good Lord, Thy mighty grace, 
That I to-day my heavenward race 

With holy zeal may run 1 
Oh, might my daily circuit be 
Triumphant, luminous, and free, 

Like that of yon bright sun 1 
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Came W)$mt unto mt I 

Ilk morning and e'ening I walk doon the glen, 
Till I come all anunder the auld Trystin' Tree, 

And I sigh, "Will I ne'er see my true love again % 
And aye my sad sang is, come hame unto me ! 

I gang through the forest to meet the young spring, 
Eut sad is her face since I haiTd her wi' thee ; 

And ilk honnie bird unto me seems to sing, 
Come hame unto me ; oh, come hame unto me ! 

I gang here and there like a pale troubled ghaist, 
For my heart's ill at ease, and will ne'er let me be ; 

And my days a' in waefu' regretting I waste — 
Oh, come, then, my true love ; come hame unto me ! 

Fll say nae mair, Nay ; but to thee I'll be kind ; 

And I'll busk mysel' rarely in fine cramasie, 
And we'll hie to the kirk, and we there will be join'd — 

Sae, come your ways hame ; oh, come hame unto me. 



Courage, $rab* !%mi\ 

Courage, brave heart ! 'twill not be always dark ; 

The furious tempest will not always roar ; 
Soon into quiet seas will glide our bark ; 

Soon will we thank kind heaven for trials o'er. 

Oh, then, at rest, with joy we will recall 
Our mutual helpfulness amid distress ; 

Oh, then, with rapture, T will think of all 
That thou hast been, and thee, my angel, bless ! 
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©lb $tea* fUbisiteb. 

Once more among the hills I roam, 
Where dwelt the fairest of the fair ; 
And though no more I'll find her there, 

Yeji must I seek the dear hill-home. 

Nor only to the lov'd hill-home 
Must I now go ; but to the place 
Where bright she shone in maiden grace 

Eut now to the hill-home I've come. 

Here is the farm-house where we spent 
The blissfulest first-married years — 
The house the saintliest dead endears — 

To which she hath a glory lent. 

Twas here she dwelt ; and, oh, she made 
A palace of a poor abode : 
Here we were happy ; here to God 

We, morn and even, our homage paid. 

Here, too, the garden where she stray'd ; 
Where holy thought within her woke, 
Or when the ruddy morning broke, 

Or when the day began to fade. 

Oh, privileg'd, long-vanish'd years, 
Again I know ye flowing past ; 
Strange splendours now ye on me cast, 

And stir in me the fount of tears. 



i 
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And here's tbe house, amid the pines, 
Where she, a lovely maiden shone — 
'Twas pretty in the years long gone — 

Now all in solemn light it shines. 

Oh, beauteous dwelling ! — her abode, 
Where all was neat and orderly — 
Where all her life was melody — 

It was to me a House of God. 

Here, too, the pleasant, spacious school, 
Where she young ductile spirits taught 
To read and think, and, as they ought, 

Strive toward the moral beautiful. 

Oh, privileg'd, long-vanish'd years ! 

Again I know ye flowing past ; 

Strange splendours now ye on me cast, 
And stir in me the fount of tears. 
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% l&t*t tribute. 

By Ettrick stream — oh, sad 'tis to remember ! — 
By Ettrick stream, the fourth day of December, 
A fatal frost upon thy beauty fell ; 
Thine eyes grew dim, and thou didst sigh, Farewell ! 

Oh, I remember how, on Minchmuir's brow, 
The hoar frost lay like ashes, while we bore thee 
To thy last resting-place. Five years since then 
Have pass'd, and much with me has come and gone ; 
But all things have conspir'd to make me feel 
More deeply that high worth that shone in thee. 
Now, looking back, it seems as if to me 
An angel-presence had been lent awhile 
By some bright world, where clear ingenuous truth 
Pervades all being, and where love is law. 
Oh, now from realms of thought thou lookst on me ; 
Thine eyes with love aglow ; the seal of God 
Upon thy forehead, and thy raven hair 
Enwrought with blue forget-me-nots of heaven. 

Forget theel -No ! Oh, in this whirlwind life 
Thou wert a thought of peace ; an anchorage 
For the poor heart. In a Sahara parch'd, 
'Mid a fierce blinding sun thou wert a screen, 
Leafy and beautiful ; a tree which gave 
At once a grateful shade, and flowers, and fruit ; 
A fountain, too — a fountain of rare joy : 
But metaphors are weak to set thee forth. 
Tis rare that in our passage through the world 
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We meet with natures of such noble stamp, 
So massive, so harmonious, so gay, 
So generous as thine. Devoid of guile, 
With open heart, with perfect dignity, 
Thou still didst bear thyself among thy race. 
Thou wert a part of all with whom thou met — 
A human being with attributes, feelings, thoughts, 
Virtues, and faults all beautifully human. 

Yes, more than any I have ever known, 

Eeligion made thee live religiously, 

And as a daughter of the human race. 

No transcendental life on earth thou soughtst, 

No fact-translation of the life-ideal 

Of theosophic dreamer. Here, content 

Wert thou with truth in common forms and ways, 

In the fulfilment of all common duty, 

And ordinary offices of love. 

A heroine of duty, thou didst lay 

Thy womanhood alongside of thy work, 

And do it with a whole-heart honesty. 

Eight faithfully thou didst it ; yea, with method 

From day to day ; bringing it all to show 

An exquisite symmetry ; ordering all according 

To the fair pattern of thy graceful mind. 

Thy life was clear, and straight, and bold, and strong ; 

Something inspir'd by God ; a refutation 

Of error ; yea, a blessed declaration 

Of what was true ; and more than any words, 

It show'd how poor a thing is mammon's creed. 

Speak well I might of thy fair massive form, 
The index bright of thy fair massive soul ; 
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I might make mention of thy pillar'd brow, 

Round which thy raven locks in curls assembled ; 

And of thy speaking eyes, large, blue, and deep 

As crystal wells ; yea, of thy noble features 

I in detail might speak ; yet, after all, 

I would be forc'd to own it was the soul 

That made the external form so passing fair. 

Than thou, whose gaze was turned all through life 

To the Eternal Sun, there was not here 

A loftier, benedictory human presence, 

Nor one more gay. "With brighter woman-angel 

Never did shepherd walk the heather hills ! 

Souls of thy lofty stamp are God's high work, 

And still as such the fairest ornament, 

The strength, the solace of humanity. 

Such souls are given- to be our ministers 

In times of sorrow ; and to gird our loins, 

And send us forth to every noble work. 

Such are the Almighty's aristocracy ; 

And such have blest dominion while they serve. 

Oh, still remembrance turns to those hill-scenes 
Where first I saw thee ; scenes from which afar 
IVe wander'd long, yet which in memory hang 
Undimm'd, untarnish'd by the dust of years ; 
Scenes where I liv'd as free as bounding roe ; 
Where riding in the rattling teeth o' the storm 
I croon'd my song ; scenes, above all, where stands 
The house familiar, in whose windows gleam'd, 
At shut of day, fair hospitable lights 
Lit by thy hands to lure thy rover home ! 
Can I forget thee in the old hill-place 1 
Ah, no ! within the chamber of my mind 
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The most admired is that likeness of thee 

Which shows thee in thy matron beauty there 

Doing the rites of hospitality. 

How bright the scene when thou thy table spread ! 

Speech then was music ; yea, rough prose gave forth 

The aroma of the poetry of love. 

Then was it good to hear thee range at large, 

In clear, well-chosen speech, o'er many things, 

Eliciting from all that thou didst touch 

Something that stirr'd our being's finer chords, 

And woke us to a higher, nobler life. 

Oh, they who could receive the beautiful, 

They, with affinity to God, the fount 

Of truth and loveliness ; such souls could prize 

Thy company ; such hail'd thee as a star 

Lighting men on to splendid destinies. 

Yea, the world-sear'd, beholding thee, were brought 

To the acknowledgment that Eden hath not 

All vanish'd from us ; that the earth has still 

Souls brimming o'er with the odorous morning freshness 

Of the primal world ; frankincense souls that make 

An Eden of so much of this hard world 

As comes within the circle of their power. 

I said that in the chamber of my mind 

The most admired is that portrait of thee 

That shows thee in the old home a matron fair, 

Doing the rites of hospitality ; 

Yet, oh, I have another portrait of thee, 

In the same chamber, which, for me, possesses 

A powerful, an unutterable, pathos, 

Mix'd with a high and holy militant faith. 

Tis that which shows thee after thou, through tears, 
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Hadst look'd thy last upon the dear hill-place, 

And fairly enter'd upon that which prov'd 

The finishing act of the drama of thy life. 

And, oh, how powerfully it brings up all 

Thou wert in these last years. Oh, fair, and brave, 

And pilgrim-like wert thou upon life's road ; 

And when it roughen'd, and adversity 

Press'd on us, and obstructions manifold 

Lay in our path — oh, then, thy loveliness 

Was ting'd, yet elevated and enhanc'd, 

By an august still sorrow. Yet nor gloom 

Nor bitterness was thine. Beyond all second 

Or human causes thou didst look to Him 

Who knows our steps, and makes the right come right ; 

And on, in face of trial, didst bravely go. 

That mystery of redeeming love which brooded 

Four thousand years o'er poor humanity, 

Then openly, in servant-form, appear'd 

Among us doing good ; that mystery 

Of glory and of love, the Man of Sorrows, 

Inspir'd thee, strengthen'd thee, made thee victorious 

O'er all thy foes ; yea, He, the Light of Lights, 

From out thy darkness did ordain thee light : 

Himself burst in upon thy prison-house, 

Making therein wider and wider rents, 

Till thou wert swallow'd up in victory ; 

Till nothing but the Godhead was around thee, 

Above, beneath thee ! — 

Oh, 'tis a grief too big for human heart, 
When suddenly, and in our sorest need, 
We are bereft of presence like to thine ; 
Of noble spirit, who with us has shar'd 
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Life's various fortune : who chief joy has found 

Amid our joy ; who 'mid adversity 

Has walked beside us, reinforcing us, 

Bidding us hope for better days to come. 

Then are we apt to challenge death and woe 

To do aught more. Seems then the lamp of life 

Put out for aye. Soon haggard, pale despair 

Over life's ruin broods ; and the soul's calm 

Becomes more terrible than her tumults wild. 

'Tis strange if, after such a blow, the world 

Be ever as before ; if memory be 

Ever again more than a chamber gray, 

With dead or wither'd leaves and flowers bestrown. 

Though well I knew on that December day, 
When death his signet press'd upon thy brow, 
That 'twas thy lovely mortal part that died, 
And not thy glorious immortal part ; 
Yet, oh, I felt down in my heart of hearts 
That death of thine was as a mighty millstone 
Flung crashing through my life, breaking it into 
Infinitesimal fragments which I ne'er, 
By any art, could piece again together 
Into an unity. And when I stood 
Beside thy grave, as yet unfilTd, and bent 
Down thereunto, I felt as if the worlds 
Look'd on in solemn pause ; and when I heard 
The clods sound hollow on thy coffin'd clay, 
Then night, grim-spectral, terrible, came down 
Upon my soul. In its fifth and last great act 
Seem'd the world's tragedy ; and I, frenzied, cried 
To God to end it with the crack of doom. 
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Too painful 'tis to speak of days that follow'd 

Thy burial-day ; days when the bread I ate 

Was steep'd in tears ; days when my life was bow'd 

Down to the grave ; days when I walk'd amid 

Sepulchres, spectres, images of sorrow ; 

Days when I, whether waking or asleep, 

Kansack'd the universe for the Beloved, 

And could not find her, for she was translated 

To glorious realms afar ! Too painful 'tis 

To tell how, finding my tumultuous grief 

All unavailing, I engirt my soul 

With the girdle of despair. Enough ! such griefs 

Fall to the portion of humanity. 

Oh, ever it is our highest good to find 

God and our work — what finds the wisest more ? 

Farewell ! Since in this strange and tragic scene 
Time and oblivion so oft efface 
From living hearts the image of the lost ; 
Since 'tis the lot, even of the good and fair, 
To be remember'd long but by the few ; 
'Twere bold in me to say — howe'er thou wert 
Distinguishable in thy day by all 
That marks the noble out from common souls — 
That thou wilt be by many remember'd long : 
Yet, oh, there are at least two human hearts — 
The one thy mother's and the other mine — 
Who must retain thee while with life they beat. 
Within these hearts thou still must be enshrin'd. 
These hearts must sorrow yet for many a day 
Over the period, early and abrupt, 
Which death did put unto thy life, so fair, 
So rich in hope. Oh, when thou wert with us 
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There was a life of glory in our life, 

And when thou went that life's life went with thee ! 

Yet in our very sorrow there is mix'd 

A sacred joy ! For He who went through death. 

Destroying him who had the power of death, 

He made thee conqueror. The falsely great, 

And such as have no home in heaven, oft faint 

Before the awful mystery of the Unseen ; 

Yea, oft cry out what time the fatal shears 

Are at life's thread. But thou whom the grim spectre 

Of fear ne'er terrified ; thou to whom the Lord 

Was an invisible friend still at thy side, 

Didst see a home in God's eternity ; 

And in God's peace pass o'er life's shadowy bourne 

To the better land. The Conqueror Christ, 

He made thee conqueror. 

Who made thee conqueror will raise thee up. 

I will believe the captives of the grave 

Shall be set free what time the blessed Christ, 

The Eesurrection- Angel, gives the word. 

I will believe that thou shalt in thy lot, 

At the end of the days, stand up in radiant form 

Like that humanity thy God now wears ; 

That thou shalt then be crown'd by the pierced hand 

Of the Man of Sorrows, whose bright image shone 

Brightly in thee in thy humiliation ; 

That in accomplished glory thou wilt then, 

With lyric grace, move 'mong the cohorts bright 

Of God's redeem'd ; saluting thine old friends, 

Hymning God's praise in fathomless sweet song. 

Oh, amplest recompense of suffering virtue ; 

Accomplish'd coronation of thy hopes ; 
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Full compensation of subserving love, 

And beautiful self-abnegations here ; 

Eealisation of the blessed hope 

Toward which thou li^d and laboured ! Ye who walk 

Luxuriously in rose-strewn paths, or loll 

On silken couches, having clean escap'd 

God's discipline, — profane ones ! — think of this, 

The consummation of a righteous life ! 
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lite Jrmrth of December. . 

Tis the fourth day of December ; 

Day when thou didst breathe thy last ; 
Day most solemn to remember, 

Deepest mark'd within my past. 

As if graven on a column, 

On this day's fore-front for me, 

Stands the record, high and solemn, 
Of thy death and victory. 

Now I think how I, adoring, 

O'er thee bent, while through thy room 
Seraphs seem'd low anthems pouring, 

And diffusing sweet perfume. 



Still I hear thee sweet advising— 
" Onward ! upward ! falter not ! 

Do thou what God's glory lies in ; 
Bravely stand thou in thy lot ! 

" Whether dark with thee or pleasant, 
Look not far along life's road ; 

Do the duty of the present, 

And the future leave with God !" 

Fare thee well, thou lov'd and loving ! 

Thou my guardian angel wert ; 
And to heavenly measures moving 

Thou didst here perform thy part. 



EPITAPH. 115 



(Epitaph* 

Stop, passer ! She whose dust here lies walk'd earth 

with reverent feeling ; 
And in her few steps up to God, God's light was still 

revealing : 
Her life was after the high plan of God's own blest 

evangel ; 
And still she was to him she lov'd a bright and guardian 

angel. 
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Tm doing 3§0nie. 

Fm going to the low-thatch'd home 

Among the breezy fells ; 
O'er the heathery moors I'm going to roam, 

And down the flowery dells. 
Fm going to hear the cuckoo's note, 

And the music of the rills, 
And all the summer voices that float 

Far up among the hills. 

Fm going home ! I'm going home ! 

I'm going to the low-thatch'd home, 

Which " Auld lang syne " endears, 
Which memory in her pictur'd room 

Has kept through changeful years. 
I'll see the porch with woodbine sweet, 

Fll ope the well-known door — 
O'er the threshold pass with eager feet, 

And be at home once more. 

I'm going home ! I'm going home ! 

Within the chamber, old and brown, 

Which love has sacred made, 
I'll see the pictures looking down 

In a flickering light and shade ; 
And I will walk in the garden plot, 

And sit in the garden bower ; 
And Fll envy not the splendid lot 

Of the men of wealth and power. 
Fm going home 1 I'm going home ! 
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Fni going to the low-thatch' d home ; 

And happier there I'll be 
Than were I 'neath a palace-dome 

Of richest masonry. 
Both sad and happy there Til be ; 

For beside the old hearth-stone 
Strange memories will wake in me 

Of the friends and years long gone ; 
Yet I'm going home ! I'm going home ! 

Oh, I will muse by the fire o' night 

Until my past will seem, 
In memory's strange chequering light, 

Like " a dream within a dream." 
Yea, from the past a voice will come, 

Of strange and ghostly tone — 
" Why sitt'st thou here in thine old home 

When all thy friends are gone V 

Yet I'm going home ! Tm going home ! 

What though I'll miss full many a face 

That once around me shone, 
Welcome, thou memory-hallowed place ! 

Welcome, ihe old hearth-stone ! 
And, oh, bright shades ! will ye not come 

My guests at times to be ? 
Will ye not yet in the old home 

Shine, angel-like, to me ? 

Yes, I'm going home ! I'm going home ! 



1 
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Smtg of the fflLmonitt*. 

Though the Pharoahs proud have rul'd us 

For ages upon ages ; 
Though the tyrants fell have fool'd us 

Of our lawful heritages ; 
Yet from their seats they shall be hurl'd, 
A spectacle to all the world, 
And God shall bid humanity 

Go free. 

Though tears of blood we're weeping 
'Neath tyrannies sore-galling ; 

Yet God His watch is keeping, 

And counts our blood-drops falling : 

Oh, no ! 'tis not in irony 

That God permits earth's misery ; 

And yet shall poor humanity 

Go free. 

Believe it, down-trod brother, 

"Wrong shall not aye o'erpower us ; 

For God's earth was made for other 
Than tyrants and devourers : 

As sure as right is thron'd in heaven 

A dawn to earth shall yet be given, 

When God shall bid humanity 

Go free. 
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Oh, heavenly love, from heaven still stooping down, 
Each day Thou dost our lives with blessings crown. 
I will praise Thee, O God ; I will praise Thee, 

For Thy love, constant still and sublime ; 
Thy love is a theme for eternity ; 
'Tis all too vast for time. 

What time we fall angels of love draw nigh 
To lift us up, and point us to the sky. 

I will praise Thee, O God ; . I will praise Thee, 

For Thy love, constant still and sublime ; 
Thy love is a theme for eternity : 
Tis all too vast for time. 

In peace He blesses us, in trouble saves, 
And in despondency hope's banner waves. 

I will praise Thee, O God ; I will praise Thee, 

For Thy love, constant still and sublime ; 
Thy love is a theme for eternity : 
Tis all too vast for time. 
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®n Si. %. 

Let the Pharisee who hath never 

Been 'mid the whirlwinds of passion 
Talk of a perfect creed and life — 

Far otherwise was his fashion. 
In the thick of the "battle of life, 

Where so many strong are o'erthrown — 
There 'gainst the devil, the world, and the flesh, 

He had learn'd to hold his own. 
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(Elegiac Stanza*, 
i. 

Opt the thought will in me rise— 
" When in death did close thine eyes, 

Did death quite of thee hereave us V 9 
And my heart still answers thus, 
" What true grace thou left with us, 

That can never, never leave us." 

And well answers thus my heart, 
For though tomb'd thy mortal part, 

And thy soul gone through death's portal, 
Yet that loveliness of thine 
In my heart of hearts doth shine, 

Glistening all in tears immortal. 

And since true hearts ever are 
Channels for all beauty rare, 

Hearts to hearts it onward sending, 
Thy rare beauty, vanished one, 
Shall from hearts to hearts pass on 

As a blessed power unending. 

ii. 

When I've thought how death tore us asunder, 

Who were comrades so true on life's way — 
Oh, lovely and lost one ! what wonder 

That I've long'd to accomplish my day 1 
Than thou with thy dark locks assembling, 

Thy fine chisell'd forehead around ; 
Than thou some spring-angel resembling, 

Who more lovely on earth could be found ? 
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Life's poetry, life's sacred essence, 

Wert thou unto me ; yea, my faith. 
I liv'd in thy beautiful presence ; 

I died, oh, I died in thy death. 
As in dreams,- now I see mortals striving 

In ambition's hot fever and strife ; 
I'm no more in the ranks of the living : 

I pass as a phantom through life ! 

in. 

Oh, when clos'd thine eyes in death, 
Oh, when pal'd thy beauty's wreath, 

Of that moment I may say 
That chill gusts of death and change 
Fiercely blew through nature's range, 

And the world grew cold and gray. 

And when on thy coffin-lid 
Clods resounded harsh and dread, 

Oh, each sound did strike a blow 
On my soul like hope's deep knell, 
And I bade to joy farewell, 

And surrender'd all to woe. 

IV. 

Oh, thou who our footsteps attended, 

Like an angel of love and of light ; 
Oh, so young, and so brave, and so splendid, 

Art thou gone % art thou hid from our sight ? 
Ah, yes ! but 'twas heaven that out-meted 

Thy life, and though few were thy days, 
Thy work it was nobly completed, 

And thy name now we mention with praise. 
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Thy life, like a poor broken column 

Seems to some; yet 'twas round and complete ; 
And what though thy death was so solemn ? 

'Twas ineffably glorious and sweet. 
Befitting thy brief, bright existence, 

Thy last words were glorious and few; 
Like a traveller fading in distance, 

Thou didst wave unto us thine adieu. 

Adieu ! for a while it was given thee 

To sweeten humanity's cup, 
And to raise to the high and the heavenly 

Poor sordid existences up. 
'Mid base hateful souls thou wert loving, 

'Mid low mammon slaves thou wert free ; 
As of one to heaven's chimes ever moving, 

We still did take knowledge of thee. 



v. 

What time 'twas given to me to meet with thee 
Thou took'st me to thy sunny upper room, 

Through whose high lattice we the heavens could see, 
And all whose space was fill'd with spring perfume ; 

And there and then, while thou didst talk with me, 
I felt deep in my heart that I had come 

Unto a dwelling which the muses high 

Did e'en regard with glad complacency. 

Oh, they who met with thee were not in haste 

To fly thy sweet and goodly company ; 
A table thou didst rear upon the waste, 

Where we might eat and drink right pleasantly ; 
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Yea, vines more sweet than Eshcol's we did taste, 

And waters of more pure vitality 
Than those of Jacob's Well we drank what time 
We at thy board did mingle thought sublime. 

Heaven was thy home ! all other homes beside 
That during one to thee were but as tents 

Pitch'd on the shifting sands, there to abide 
Till blown away by time's rude elements. 

Twas thine to show to us life's brightest side ; 
'Twas thine to bind together our wild rents ; 

To teach us brotherhood, and that true love 

Which makes this world reflect the world above. 

VI. 

I have not prophecy, 
I may not, cannot see 
What is reserv'd for me 
Within the depths of deep futurity ; 
But this I'll say of thee : — 
The memory 
Of all thy goodness and true loveliness 
Shall, with heaven's blessing, bless 
And sanctify me wheresoe'er I be ! 
Thy grace lives in my heart and song, 
And 'tis thy music that I now prolong. 
Nor tears I shed, nor sighs I heave, 
While I, 'mid morning's bright solemnities, 
Or 'mid the throned shadows of the eve, 
Stand where thy mortal tenement buried lies ; 
For there, upon mine inner eye, doth rise 
A form of rare immortal bloom — 
'Tis hope's bright seraph at thy tomb, 
Smiling in triumph sweet, and pointing to the skies. 
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©ur &ttlb $&btman ha* gane atoa\ 

Our house he made fu' snug and bricht, 
And keepit a' sae richt and ticht, 
While toddlin' out and in sae fine, 
Frae airly morning on till dine. 
He keepit a' aboon negleck, 
He won for us the warld's respeck, 
And nought could daunten us ava 
Till our auld gudeman he gaed awa\ 

Oh, whow ! it is a waefu' change ! 
The hoose is eerie noo, and strange ; 
The tic-tac o' the eight-day clock, 
Against my heart it seems to knock. 
And aft, like bairnie in the dark, 
I feel me gaun about my wark ; 
And ere I ken, my tears doonfa' 
For our auld gudeman that's gane awa\ 

And oh, in spite o' a' I do, 
Things only half are mindit noo ; 
Baith folk and things the auld man miss, 
And a' about's a wilderness. 
The roses that he train'd wi' care, 
That on the wa' did blume sae fair, 
Now dreepin' to the grand they fa', 
For our auld gudeman he's gane awa\ 
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Our stoop has gane ; e'en he wha stude 

Unto the last a tower o' gude : 

A man o' sense and glorious crack, 

Ane nae occasion took aback. 

He's gane ! our ae dear stoop is gane ; 

We noo life's faucht maun fecht alane ; 

Our backs are surely at the wa' 

Since our auld gudeman did gang awa\ 

Now at the door his dear auld dog 
Lies frozen wi' grief unto a log ; 
And his pet yowies on the hill 
Now shepherdless maun stray at will. 
And crummie dauners doon the loan 
Like ane wi* sorrow sair fordone ; 
And the cocks hae tint their hearty craw 
Since our auld gudeman he gaed awa\ 

Oh, how will we the winter spend % 
What will we do % how will we fend 1 
Beside the fire yon empty chair, 
It says that he'll be back nae mair. 
Oh, weary me ! joy's fled the hoose 
Where we were a' sae bien and croose ; 
'Tis wae in kitchen and in ha* 
Since our auld gudeman he gaed awa\ 
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%\it &ulb broken Jarnur* 

Oh, ance I stude up in a station fu' grand ; 
I had tracts o' hill-pasture and arable land ; 
I had hirsels, and servants, and gowd at command, 
Though now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

Alas ! what a change ! by a strange thrawart fate 
I'm hurl'd, fairly hurl'd, frae my glorious estate- 



Tak' tent, ye prood mortals, wha ca' yoursels great, 
Look at me ! I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

I'm flung out frae mailen, frae owsen, and kye ; 
Not a sheep, nor a horse, nor a filly hae I ; 
And since I had naething in hidlance put by, 
I'll never be nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

My gear is a' gane — oh, my gear is a' gane ; 
And what makes my loss e'en mair hard to sustain, 
The warld that ance prais'd me now makes it owre plain 
That now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

I find to my cost — yes, I find to my cost — 

That the man, great or sma', is the gear he can boast : 

Oh, I find that my sense wi' my guineas is lost, 

And that now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

I find that intrinsical merit's a dream ; 
That the shine o' the gowd is the mind's brightest beam; 
That respect is but gi'en us as wealthy we seem ; 
And I mourn that I'm nocht but an auld broken 
farmer. 

Oh, where are the lads that ance reckon'd me wise, 
The braw routhie lads I was wont to advise 1 
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Wae's me ! now nae langer my wisdom they prize, 
For now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

Oh, where are the folk that ance ate o' my feasts, 
They wha rais'd a guffaw owre my sorriest jests ? 
Ah ! they wish na to think that they ance were my 
guests, 
For now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

Now they keep far aloof, and acquaintance decline ; 
Now they ken I hae naething whereon they can dine ; 
And they gang where there's meat, and they gang 
where there's wine ; 
For now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

Yes, now by my braw simmer freens I am spurn'd, 
For in losses and crosses owre deeply Fm learn'd, 
And into sma' book it is plain I hae turn'd ; 
For now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

Yet let them tak' tent ! there's nae wealth that's secure ; 
And if losses and crosses should ca' at their door — 
They've ca'd, I weel trow, on their betters before — 
Witness me, wha am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

But a truce to compleenin' ! What though I'm bereft 
O' my gear and braw freens, my auld wife still is left ; 
And I trow that she'll help me to make a bit shift, 
Though now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 

We'll make a bit shift wi' the humble and douce ; 
We'll make a bit shift, and be canty and crouse, 
Wi' a bonnie bit yaird and a cozy cot-house ; 

Though now I am nocht but an auld broken farmer. 
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19er0** on a Jrietib. 

What freak of fate was that which sent thee 

Into the world to buy and sell 1 
For other business nature meant thee, 

And that the wise could see full well. 
Thou wert a man of sterling merit, 

But thou wert never the man for trade ; 
In other regions mov'd thy spirit, 

And still thou sought'st the studious shade. 
Still student-like, thou wert betaking 

Thyself to silent studious shade ; 
For thou wert not fornx'd for money-making ; 

For the world of commerce thou wert not made. 

Thy mind could ne'er with purpose steady, 

To golden gains itself attach ; 
Thou wert not aye on watch-tower ready 

The crafty craftily to match. 
Thy heart, too, somehow was too open, 

And thou wert all too flush with gold : 
It went at last, e'en by the gowpen, 

Till thou wert minus house and hold. 
Then thou, friend ! wert seen betaking „ 

Thyself to silent studious shade ^ * 
For thou wert not form'd for money-making ; 

For the world of commerce th6u wert not made. 
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flight attb jftatute. 

'Tis profitable for mortal man to walk 

In deep retired thought through nature's scenes 

What time red autumn through the forest fane 

Sheds dim cathedral light, or glory meek, 

Like that of suffering saint ; or when the spring 

Exhaleth balm throughout the wakening earth. 

And if he the night season should affect, 

'Tis profitable more ! Lo ! now the night 

Comes pacing on to starry harmonies. 

Softly, oh, softly, with dew-sandall'd feet, 

She steals upon us, a serene high presence. 

See, where the moon, ascending, looketh down 

As if she were earth's tutelary angel. 

'Tis the same moon the patriarchs look'd upon 

Which Joshua made stand still in Ajalon's vale. 

All through earth's stormy fortunes, through these acts 

Of earth's long tragedy, has she, handmaid-like, 

Waited upon her in deep loyalty. 

And see, the starry host comes peering forth 

like diamonds of first water ! Seem they not 

Like lights to guide us to our Father's house ? 

Perhaps one avenue of luminaries, 

They light the way to God's own palace-gates. 

How fair this vernal night ! This wild green glen. 
Is all a richly-garnisht, holy place. 
Sweet now the air with glen and woodland scents, 
Which the soft dews set free. Nature is lapp'd 
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In a luxurious calm — a calm most sweet, 

Yet as the hush of worlds. Yon snowy thorn, 

So motionless, stooping o'er the steep, resembles 

Some white-hair'd sire bent in devotion deep. 

Only the rippling burn gives audible voice, 

While, like a silver thread, fantastically 

It twists among green banks ! Silence and beauty 

O'er all things brood ; yea, like twin-goddesses, 

Enthron'd on yonder dark star-silver'd peaks, 

They awful sit. The flocks rest on the sward ; 

The birds repose in deep embowering shades. 

Peace seems the inalienable heritage 

Of every tenant of the field and brake : 

It seems as if I felt within my soul 

The deep pulsations of great nature's heart. 

Oh, for a harp wherewith I now might voice 
Great nature in her high beatitude ; 
A harp, withal, wherewith I might uplift 
To high beatitude the souls of men ! 
Why, why are we so little apt to rise 
To sacred altitudes 1 Why so backslidden 
From the divine and fair, that mighty nature, 
Even in her loftiest moods, can little move us 1 
Why grow we narrow, mean, and mammonite ; 
The slaves of selfishness, the dwarfs of men? 
Why join we us unto the race of fools, 
With whom the question of all questions still 
Is, how much sweetness each for self can suck 
Out of the world's enormous honeycomb ? 
What ! have the ages toil'd for us in vain ? 
Shall we, to whom they have transmitted on 
Such glorious wealth, such cumulative good, 
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Not know what we are heirs of, and transmit 

Our rich inheritance, with fair increase, 

Onward to future times, to future men ? 

Up, up, my brother ! wherefore should we cumber 

The world with barrenness, or further curse it 

With unreality] For real men, 

For men belonging to humanity, 

Men mission'd to meet man's deep necessity, 

The world still cries from out her deepest heart. 

With empty, imitative, painted souls — 

Poor hangers-on to custom, party, power — 

Preferment-hunters, scramblers for high place — 

A mighty locust-army — has this world, 

In every age, been marr'd or more or less, 

As with a dark lethiferous eclipse. 

Why should we grasp at what must prove our bane ? 

We were not born to grovel here, enslav'd 

In mammon's dirty mine ; nor yet to strive 

For place or power, as if our life lay there. 

We were not born to aim at world-renown, 

As if no life were glorious without this. 

We were not born for pleasure, nor should we say, 

" Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die." 

But we were born for this sublimest end, 

To live the truth — through wisdom strong within 

God's pure effulgent image to express. 

Voices of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, 

And martyrs (chief, of Christ the great God-martyr) ; 

Voices of all the God-like, dead and living, 

Call us to take our place at God's free banquet, 

And, on the strength of what we there may eat, 

To live for truth and for humanity. 
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'Tis he, and he alone, that lives the truth 

That truly comprehends the beautiful ; 

Kingly is he without a diadem, 

And priestly without imposition of hands ; 

For God hath made him king and priest, and he 

Doth walk erect ; doth move confederate 

With what is God-like round him ; yea, the earth 

Is unto him the very Temple Courts 

Of the Most High. At morn he goes to toil, 

And God goes with him. He returns at eve, 

And God is with him. His whole life is prayer, 

A ceaseless intercession for the race. 
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